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BRYANT’S HOMER. 


Ir is a felicity hardly to have been con- 
jectured that has crowned the literary 
career of the Nestor among American 
poets. We say crowned it, for what- 
ever fruit of genius the fortunate old age 
of Mr. Bryant may hereafter produce, it 
would be less in the nature of a marvel 
than of a miracle, ifit should produce any- 
thing worthy to take precedence in men’s 
esteem of this noble translation of the 
liad of Homer, safe now in happy com- 
pletion. We join our loyal suffrage to 
the well-nigh unanimous verdict which 
assuredly awaits from the universal re- 
public of letters, to pronounce Mr. Bry- 
ant’s work the nearest approach that has 
thus far been made to that final English 
Homer which has been looked for in vain 
slong. It would, no doubt, partake of 
the weakness of extravagance to say that 
Mr. Bryant has achieved an absolutely 
ideal success. We do not, however, deem 
ourselves extravagant in maintaining that 
he has given us a vernacular Iliad which 
is not only entitled to supersede for 
popular use all the other existing ver- 
sions in English, but is moreover good 
enough to render every future attempt. to 
do better superfluous and waste. The 
elusive shade of the Greek has disap- 
pointed many a sanguine proffer of fer- 


riage across the river that separated him 
from citizenship and wont among the 
haunts of English speech. It would be 
rash thus early to affirm that Mr. Bryant 
has fairly got him over. But certainly no 
ferryman ever tempted him to cross with 
promise of the freedom of so luxurious 
an Elysium of English verse before. 
There are several features of Mr. Bry- 
ant’s achievement which conspire to make 
it a memorable incident in modern lite- 
rary history. In the first place, it is 
noteworthy enough that a man of seven- 
ty, at no period of his life specially ad- 
dicted to Greek learning, should conceive 
so arduous a project as the translation of 
the Iliad. And, by the way, it supplies 
an exceedingly gracious illustration of the 
amenities which seem so well to befit 
the fellowships of literature and of ge- 
nius, that Mr, Bryant should have had 
the genial deference, in a serene old age 
removed frum jealousy, to obey the gene- 
rous behest which Mr. Longfellow and 
Mr, Lowell, in their strenuous prime su- 
perior to envy, had the admirable discern- 
ment to lay upon him to undertake this 
work, Mr. Fields wrote to Mr. Bryant 
for a poetical contribution to the Adlantic 
Monthly. Mr. Bryant’s portfolio at the 
time was otherwise empty, but he sent 
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a tragment of Homeric translation that 
happened to be there. The two poets, 
Longfellow and Lowell, found it so good, 
that they immediately joined in insisting 
that Mr. Bryant should become the trans- 
lator of Homer. In the second place, the 
celerity with which Mr, Bryant dispatch- 
ed his task deserves commemorative note, 
The life-long literary habit and facility 
of Pope, and his easy conscience con- 
cerning the duty of a translator, did not 
enable him, in the flush of his fame and 
in the full maturity of his powers, to 
translate the [liad in less than five years 
—the time which Mr. Bryant has occu- 
pied in doing it, urged by a very different 
sense of obligation to his original, and in 
the late evening of a life exhausted upon 
pursuits that must have gone far towards 
dissipating a natural aptitude for quick 
handiwork in letters, never, we suspect, 
too great, It almost pathetically attests 
the “sad mechanic” industry with which 
he sought nepenthe in his toil for that 
“ great domestic sorrow ” alluded to, with 
nobly characteristic reserve, in his pre- 
face. But the circumstance which makes 
his success most remarkable of all is one 
less obvious than either of these to 
general notice. Homer belonged to an 
age and a race almost antipodally re- 
moved from Mr. Bryant's. This, to be 
sure, is a disqualification common to Mr. 
Bryant with every contemporary English 
translator of Homer. But Mr. Bryant, 
as an interpreter of Homer, had the in- 
dividual disqualification of being intensely: 
contrasted with him in the quality of his 
genius, and, so far as we can judge, in 
the quality of his personal character. 
Homer lived in a world full of Greek life, 
and light, and laughter, and song. Ev- 
erything was outward to him. “Milk” 
was “white” and “blood ” was “red,” 
and neither the ,meanest nor the highest 
flower that blows ever gave him a thought 
that was too deep for a lucky compound 
adjective to express, He was not proud 
and self-conscious in the vocation of his 
genius. He was well content to be a 
minstrel, He did not aspire to be a 
poet. He had capacity for it, but no 
ambition, He was sometimes a poet. 





But it was always, as it were, in his 
own despite. He was generally quite 
satisfied to be the accepted ballad-wright 
of petty princes—-the minstrcl-laureate 
of their savage tricks and bru.al brawls, 
Brawn and muscle, trappings aud steeds, 
spears and shields, tilts aud tourneys, 
were the sufficient matter of his song. 
To set these forth in brave style, he 
made the sacred aspects of nature and 
the august solemnities of religion, such 
as religion was to him, menial and ser- 
vile. He describes the multitudinous 
march of serried waves advancing to 
deliver their “surging charges” against 
a rocky coast,—but it is without a 
thought of the awful sublimity of the 
scene. He desires only to make his pic- 
ture life-like. The forming battle-line 
of the Greeks, filing forward to the war, 
resembles it. At another time the flight 
and clangor of cranes answer his pur- 
pose of lively narration as well, to de- 
scribe the movement of an army to bat- 
tle. Nothing is too great and nothing is 
too mean to be contraband of his use, if 
it will only render the particular matter 
in hand a shade more real to the appre- 
hension of his volatile auditors, In 
short, Homer lacks dignity, and conse- 
quently lacks the sense which propor- 
tions the respect that is due to the gradu- 
ated hierarchies of the universe of persons 
and of things. How different in all these 
respects Bryant is from Homer, no one 
familiar with Bryant’s poetry needs to be 
told. Grave, sedate, meditative, digni- 
fied—Bryant is a poet in the highest 
sense of the highest vocation to which 
nature can ever anoint a man. It shows 
a quality in him not to have been guessed 
from his previous performance, that he 
should be able to stoop so gracefully, as 
in this translation he does, from his 
height of moral elevation above the 
plane of Homer. We do not think he 
does stoop all the way down. Homer is 
raised unconsciously a few degrees to 
meet him, 

It would not have been incongruous 
if Mr. Bryant's publishers had placed his 
own venerable portrait in a frontispiece 
vis-d-vis with the traditionary .ace of 
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Homer. The two would have made a 
striking pair of counterparts. The ima- 
gination would have only to supply the 
illusive effect of indefinite antiquity, in 
order to make the American merit, as 
well as the Ionian, the exaggerated pic- 
ture of hoary eld, drawn with the spirit 
of filial reverence, in the younger man- 
ner of Tennyson :— 


And there the Ionian father of the rest; 
A million wrinkles carved his skin; 

Ahundred winters snowed upon his breast, 
From cheek, and throat, and chin. 


We purpose in this paper to trace the 
steps by which we arrived at our esti- 
mate of the comparative value of Mr. 
Bryant’s translation. Broad characteri- 
zation and summary statement are sat- 
isfactory only in the case of a book 
that has been so long a literary classic as 
rightly to be supposed already familiar to 
the general cultivated reader. Then it is 
one of the best contentments of the criti- 
cal mind to be furnished with a formu- 
lated expression of its own inarticulate 
judgment upon the merits of that with 
which it has first become comprehen- 
sively acquainted, In the case of a new 
book, however, the process of the re- 
viewer has need to be different. He has 
himself hardly had time, as yet, to get 
beyond the two or three stages of crude 
impression that almost always precede 
the mature critical judgment in which 
he is willing finally to rest, Besides 
this, the reader must depond, in consi- 
derable part, upon the opportunities the 
review itself will furnish for forming that 
acquaintance with the book, upon the 
basis of which he is asked to agree with 
the sentence of the reviewer. We shall 
have, accordingly, to beg the indulgence 
of our readers if we enter somewhat 
more fully into the reason and illustra- 
tion of our verdict than has elsewhere 
been done in the noticing of this impor- 
tant contribution to the wealth of Ameri- 
can literature. It will perhaps be as 
good an order of treatment as any, to 
follow the course of our own first exa- 
minations of the volumes. 

We opened to the introductory lines. 
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These have always been admired as ex- 
hibiting either the best skill or the best 
luck of the original poet. They are sim- 
ple, direct, clear, complete, free from su- 
perfluity—and melodious. They would 
naturally, on every account, engage the 
highest art of a translator to render them 
well. We arrived independently at this 
obvious conclusion, and then happened 
upon a confirmation of it in glancing over 
Cowper's correspondence during the pe- 
riod in which he was occupied in execu- 
ting his translation of the Iliad. He said 
that the first seven lines cost him more 
trouble, and yielded him less satisfaction, 
than any other equal portion of the 
poem. To say sooth, Cowper did, con- 
trary to the thrifty proverb, put his 
worst foot forward. It would be hard 
to select nine less happy consecutive lines 
in the whole course of his translation, 
than the nine into which he turns Ho-~ 
mer’s first seven. Some critic has re- 
marked in comparison of the two that 
Cowper takes nine decasyllabic lines to 
Bryant’s eight, for the Greek’s seven hex- 
ameters. It happens indeed to be true 
that here Cowper is more diffuse than 
Bryant, but Cowper’s general manner, on 
the contrary, has the advantage of great- 
er compactness than Bryant’s. Thus 
Bryant uses seven hundred and seventy- 
two lines to Cowper's seven hundred and 
fifty-two for the first book—one thou- 
sand one hundred and two to his one 
thousand and seventy-five for the second, 
and the like proportion holds, we think, 
throughout. Neither the one nor the 
other is apparently disturbed with any 
wish not to break up the original crys- 
tallizations of sense and of melody 
which determined the metrical divisions 
of the Greek. Yet it was a true insight 
that led Newman to seek a line-for-line 
version—a quest, however, not justified 
in his case, and hardly possible to be jus- 
tified in any, by the whole success of his 
work. Worsley, selecting the Spenseri- 
an stanza for his medium, necessarily 
gave up the idea of preserving the effect 
of rhythmical progress by verses, and 
aimed only at reproducing the different, 
but equally real effect of rhythmical 
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progress by passages. His success is 
such as might surprise one who had pre- 
judged the event of the experiment by 
the superficial unfitness of the Spense- 
tian stanza for Homeric translation. 
Norgate translates line for line with great 
literalness and evident good scholarship, 
but then the poetry has all been consci- 
entiously volatilized away in the process. 
Bryant enjoys a sense of entire freedom 
in moulding his rhythm without regard to 
his original's, and in expanding epithets, 
for example, into lines, This feeling of 
liberty serveshimadmirably, The result 
is a story in verse, certainly not so clear- 
lined, naive, vivacious, as the original nar- 
rative, but fluent, continuous, onward, 
nevertheless—satisfactory, for instance, 
to boys who like Scott and, sha!l we as- 
sociate them ?—Oliver Optic. 
But we are to examive Mr. Bryant's 
‘rendering of the first seven lines of the 
Iliad. To put the reader not familiar 
with Greek upon a footing of some com- 
petency to judge for himself precisely 
how far the original is modified to suit 
the choice or the necessity of the several 
translators whom we set into comparison 
with each other, we have been at the 
trouble to throw it into a metrical Eng- 
lish form of our own, which, for mere 
matter of fidelity and literalness, may be 
taken upon trust as close enough to pass 
muster, on that score, in a college class- 
room. A prose rendering, even if it 
hugged the Greek more closely still, 
would not suit our purpose so well, for 
the reason that metre of some sort, and 
the address of a metrical form to the eye, 
constitute too essential an element of the 
peculiar poetic effect, to be dispensed 
with for a moment by any one who de- 
sires to enter into the essential spirit of 
a passage of poetry. If some reader has 
supposed that true poetry is independent 
of form, let him try the experiment of 
getting his favorite passage of the “ Para- 
dise Lost,” for instance, printed exactly 
as prose. He will hardly be able even to 
gather its sense, to say nothing of the im- 
possibility of feeling its beauty. Here 
is Homer's opening, in a literal transla- 
tion :— 
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The anger, goddess, sing, of Peleus’ son, 

Achilles,—anger dire, that on the Greeks 

Brought myriad woes, and many mighty 
souls 

Too soon of heroes unto Hades sent, 

And gave themselves a ravin to the dogs 

And to all birds of prey—howbeit the wil] 

Of Zeus fulfilled itself—even from the 
time 

That first they two, Atrides, king of men, 

And high Achilles, wrangling fell apart, 


Mr, Bryant traaslates as follows :— 


O, Goddess! sing the wrath of Peleus’ 
son, 

Achilles; sing the deadly wrath that 
brought 

Woes numberless upon the Greeks, and 
swept 

To Hades many a valiant soul, and gave 

Their limbs a prey to dogs and birds of 
air. 

For so had Jove appointed, from the time 

When the two chiefs—Atrides, King of 
Men, 

And great Achilles—parted first as foes, 


For the sake of the comparison, we 
subjoin Cowper's rendering, and Derby's. 
Of Derby’s version, as a whole, it may 
be said that it does very well for a noble- 
man’s—very well, It is the gold of po- 
etry in the lead of rhetoric. The metal 
is not quite so precious, it is true, but then 
the hammering is really very faithful and 
good, We shall have no further occasion 
to allude to Derby’s work. Here is 
Cowper, in his best attempt and his 
poorest success. What shall we say of 
the critic’s taste who speaks well of it, 
and selects the sesquipedalian fourth line 
for the finest, only objecting that it is 
perhaps “too suggestively Miltonic?” 
Well, we suppose Milton is suggested by 
it, but then so he is by Philips’ “ Splendid 
Shilling.” 


Achilles sing, O Goddess, Peleus’ son, 

His wrath pernicious, who ten thousand 
woes 

Caused to Achaia’s host, sent many a soul 

Ilustrious into Ades premature 

And heroes gave (so stood the will of 
Jove), 

To dogs and to all ravening birds a prey. 

When fierce dispute had separated once 
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The noble chief Achilles from the son 
Of Atreus, Agamemnon, King of men. 


Derby translates thus:— 


Of Peleus’ son, Achilles, sing, O Muse, 

The vengeance deep and deadly whence to 
Greece 

Unnumbered ills arose, which many a 
soul 

Of mighty warriors to the viewless Shades 

Untimely sent, they on the battle plain 

Unburied lay, a prey to ravening dogs 

And carrion birds, but so had Jove de- 
creed, 

From that sad day when first in wordy 
war 

The mighty Agamemnon, King of men, 

Confronted stood by Peleus’ godlike Son. 


Our readers are now prepared for a 
little criticism in detail. Homer, let it 
be remembered, puts the word, gener- 
ally, but not felicitously, translated 
“wrath,” which states the subject of his 
poem, in the very fore-front of his argu- 
ment. Virgil imitates this order in the 
Mneid, and so does Milton in the Para- 
dise Lost. Mr. Bryant, it will be ob- 
served, in accordance ‘with the more idi- 
omatic English order of words, gives the 
invocation itself local precedence of the 
subject of which the goddess is invoked 
tosing. Homer is able, by virtue of the 
inflection of the Greek adjective, and by 
virtue also of the great license allowed 
him in the Greek disposition of words, 
to resume, in effect, the first emphatic 
statement of his theme, by beginning his 
second line with an epithet, “fell,” in 
characterization of the “ wrath” named 
in the line preceding. Bryant apparently 
aims at reproducing this feature of his 
original, without violence to the English 
syntax, by repeating the substantive 
“wrath,” at the same time that he qualifies 
it, in his second line, but along with it he 
incidentally repeats also the imperative 
verb, thus again emphasizing the invoca- 
tion, which was of the very lightest pos- 
sible importance in Homer's own verses, 
Some good scholars deny that the Greek 
verb translated by Bryant “swept,” has 
in it the force of “ untimeliness," which 
Cowper makes so prominent by his ad- 
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jective-adverb “premature.” Mr. Bry- 
ant, therefore, perhaps intentionally eli- 
minated this force from his translation, 
If so, he suggested the alternative force 
of forward impetus very satisfactorily by 
“swept.” But what shall we say of his 
omitting the word “heroes”? Can we 
agree with the newspaper critic already 
alluded to that it is “ almost expletive” ? 
Probably it is so; but it happens too that 
the pleonasm is exactly that which to our 
own feeling most of all conveys the epic 
pathos of the argument. The Greek 
word is nobly rich in lengthened vowel 
sounds, and altogether it seems to us, be- 
yond any other single expression in it, 
charged with the chief poetic charm and 
dignity of the entire passage. We will 
not disguise our regret that Mr, Bryant 
did not choose to render it. The true 
Homeric antithesis is between the heroes 
and their souls, rather than between the 
heroes and their bodies. Atleast, accord- 
ing to the text, it is not their “limbs” 
but “ themselves” that dogs and vultures 
rend. Not to follow the original here is 
to obscure the materialistic dualism of 
Homer by substituting the. spiritualistic 
dualism of a Christian philosophy. The 
translation gains, however, to its English 
form what it loses from the Greek spirit. 
When Mr. Bryant translates “ For so had 
Jovg appointed,” he certainly misrepre- 
sents the relation in which this parenthe- 
sis stands to the context. As does not 
mean “ for’-—here as everywhere it is 
adversative, however lightly so. It in- 
troduces a certain pious recollection and 
reminder that notwithstanding the mis- 
fortunes suffered by the Greeks, the will 
of Zeus was all the while in process of 
fulfilling itself. Mr. Bryant's translation 
stands alone in acknowledging the effect 
of the Greek: dual in “ the twe chiefs.” 

Thus much of minute criticism of Bry- 
ant’s opening. It is just to say that 
his opening, though better than those of 
his rivals, is by no means a specimen of 
Bryant at his best. 

Here is a second citation which will 
present Homer in the transient dignity 
of a poet. Bryant, we think, renders 
him nobly. But first we give our non- 
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classical readers the advantage of a 
strictly literal version :— 


Zeus spake, and with his dark brows gave 
the nod: 

The ambrosial locks therewith streamed 
from the king’s 

Immortal head; Olympus great it shook. 

These two, thus having counselled, part- 

ed; she 

Leapt thereupon into the deep sea-brine 

From bright Olympus—to his dwelling 
Zeus. 

The gods together all rose from their seats 

Before their sire, nor any durst abide 

Him coming, but they all to meet him 
stood. 

So he there sat him down upon his throne; 

Nor seeing him was Here not aware 

That with him had deliberated plans 

The daughter of the Ancient of the sea, 

Thetis of silverfoot. With cutting words, 

Straightway the son of Kronos, Zeus, she 
hailed. 

Bryant translates as follows :— 


As thus he spake, the Son of Saturn gave 

The nod with his dark brows. The am- 
brosial curls 

Upon the Sovereign One’s immortal head 

Were shaken, and with them the mighty 
Mount 

Olympus trembled. Then they parted, she 

Plunging from bright Olympus to the deep, 

And Jove returning to his palace home; 

Where all the gods, uprising from their 
thrones, 

At sight of the Great Father, waited not 

For his approach, but met him as he came. 

And now upon his throne the Godhead 

took 

His seat, but Juno knew—for she had 
seen— 

That Thetis of the silver feet, and child 

Of the gray Ancient of the Deep, had 
held 

Close council with her consort. Therefore 
she . 

Bespake the son of Saturn harshly, 
thus :— 


If we apply a strict verbal criticism 
here, we find that Jove’s hair does not, 
according to Homer in this place, con- 
sist of “curls,”—and that his locks are 
not represented as “shaken,” but as 
“flowing” out from his head. “ Trem- 
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bled” does not literally translate a tran- 
sitive verb, 
“Plunging from bright Olympus to the 
deep” 
makes a remarkably well-sounding line, 
but it hardly bears verbal examination. 
The Greek verb does not mean “ plunge,” 
but “leap.” But, at any rate, the notion 
of “plunging” does not sort well with 
the light glancing movement proper to 
the goddess, and happily implied in 


- Homer's word. Even if the Greek meant 


plunge, the plunging would not be “ to,” 
but “into,” the sea; and the original pre- 
position corresponds, The truth seems 
to be that the aérial space intervening is 
disregarded by the poet, and Thetis 
lightly leaps from Olympus into the brine 
—the Greek word for sea here is derived 
from its saltness—without sensible lapse 
of time for making the descent from the 
mountain through the air. “Plunge” is 
decidedly too onomato poetically heavy 
to be a happily chosen word. Bryant's 
epithet “Great” is his own. He omits 
what seems to us a distinctively signifi- 
cant word—érdn—translating simply 
“waited not,” instead of “durst not 
wait.” ‘The Godhead” again is para- 
phrase. This is of course exceedingly 
minute criticism. But we shall have 
done with the microscope presently. 
The first book closes with a kind of 
relief scene, memorable and dear to every 
lover of Homer. The description of the 
feast of the gods in Jove’s palace, with 
Vulcan plying the office of Ganymede, 
comes in between the gloomy terror of 
the pestilence and the series of battles that 
follow, like a flute interlude amid a 
thunder of music detonated from an or- 
chestra with anvils and ordnance, under 
Mr. Gilmore’s enterprising conduct. We 
turned to this in order to satisfy ourselves 
how Mr. Bryant's grave manner would 
adapt itself to the different mood of 
Homeric humor and gayety. The passage, 
literally translated, reads as follows: 
He spake ; the goddess, white armed Here, 
smiled ; 
And smiling she accepted with her hand 
The goblet from her son. But he from 


right 
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To left to all the other gods poured out 

Sweet nectar, drawing from the mixing- 
bowl : 

And inextinguishable laughter then was 
roused 

Among the blessed gods, when they beheld 

Hephestus brisking through the palace 
halls, 
So all day long unto the setting sun 
They feasted then, nor of an equal feast 
Failed the desire in aught, not of the harp 
Exceeding beautiful which Phoebus held, 
Or of the Muses who with beautiful voice 
Alternate sang responsive each to each. 
But when the sun’s resplendent light was 
set, 

Desiring to lie down they homeward went, 

Each where for each the far-renowned 
lame 

Hephestus built a house with cunning 
skill. 

The Olympian Flasher of the Lightning, 
Zeus, 

Went to his couch where erst he wont to lie 

When sweet sleep came on him ; ascending 
there 

He slept, and Here, golden-throned, beside. 


Bryant translates :— 


Ile spake, and Juno, the white-shouldered, 
smiled, 

And smiling took the cup her son had 
brought ; 

And next he poured to all the other gods 

Sweet nectar from the jar, beginning first 

With those at the right hand. As they 
beheld 

Vulcan a cup bearer in those bright halls 

An inextinguishable laughter broke 

From all the blessed gods. So feasted they 

All day til) sunset, From that equal feast 

None stood aloof, nor from the pleasant 
sound 

Of harp, which Phoebus touched, nor from 
the voice 

Of muses singing sweetly in their turn. 

But when the sun’s all-glorious light was 

down, 

Each to his sleeping-place betook himself ; 

For Vulcan, the lame god, with marvellous 
art, 

Had framed for each te chamber of his 
rest. 

And Jupiter, the Olympian Thunderer, 

Went also to his couch, where twas his 

wont, 
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When slumber overtook him, to recline. 

And there, beside him, slept the white- 
armed queen, 

Juno, the mistress of the golden throne. 


We are not sure that “ white-shoulder- 
ed” is altogether a happy modification 
of the Homeric “ white-armed.” The 
act and gesture of Vulcan in his unac- 
customed part of cup-bearer are graphi- 
cally brought out by Homer in the one 
Greek word which Bryant entirely omits. 
It is hardly a compensation for the omis- 
sion to have the reason for the celestial 
laughter indirectly explained. The 
pictorial word is better—the onomato- 
poeia in it almost moving laughter itself 
by its vivid truth to the life of the scene. 
Mr. Bryant makes a palpable mistake 
when he translates: “ From that equal 
feast none stood aloof.” The meaning is 
that in no respect did the appetite lack 
its full satisfaction. We cannot jydge 
how the description of the feast weuld 
affect one reading it for the first time in 
Mr. Bryant’s translation. For ourselves, 
we seem to miss here the effect of soft- 
ness, and lightness, and beauty, and 
sweetness of sound that the Greek verses 
have always had upon our sense, like 
silver globules of melody floating out 
from a musical bell. When Mr. Bryant 
translates as if Homer gave to all the 
gods their customary quarters in the 
palace of Jove, he misrepresents the 
Olympian economy. The greater divi- 
nities, according to Homer, had separate 
establishments of their own on the moun- 
tain. When the day’s feast at Jove’s ex- 
pense was closed with the close of the 
day, they all, like sensible divinities, be- 
took themselves home, to taste the 
wholesome refection of celestial sleep. 


The line, 


And Jupiter, the Olympian Thunderer, 


has a jingle in it of similar unaccented 
syllables, which makes it less melodious 
than Mr. Bryant’s ear in general demands 
that his verses should be. Besides, he 
makes an exchange of apposition—sub- 
stituting here Jove’s attribute of thunder 
for his attribute of lightning. 
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We shall not have occasion to enter 
into the minutiz of criticism so largely 
again. We cite once more a specimen of 
the Homeric fun—premi.‘:g that as be- 
fits-the occasion Homer's vocabulary and 
his syntax take on a kind of sympathe- 
tically contemptuous carelessness in de- 
scribing Thersites. We translate liter- 
ally :— 


The rest sat down, and in the seats were 
quelled. 

Thersites only still kept clamoring on, 

Licentious-tongued; who many a shame- 
less phrase 

Knew in his mind, hap-hazard, lawlessly 

To brawl! with kings—whate’er might seem 

, to him 

To be droll for the Greeks. The ugliest 
man 

That came to Ilium ; bandy-legged he was, 

Lame in one foot; and his bent shoulders 
twain 

Hugged o’er his chest together, while above 

Peaked of head was he, and thereupon 

A thin-worn plush of flossy hair adhered. 


Bryant’s rendering is as follows:— 


All others took their seats and kept their 
place ; 

Thersites only, clamorous of tongue, 

Kept brawling. He with many insolent 
words, 

Was wont to seek unseemly strife with 
kings, 

Uttering whate’er it seemed to him might 
move 

The Greeks to laughter. 
tude 

Who came to Ilium, none so base as he,— 

Squint-eyed, with one lame foot, and on 
his back 

A lump, and shoulders curving toward the 
chest ; 

His head was sharp, and over it the hairs 

Were thinly strewn. 


Of the multi- 


Mr. Bryant is not at his strongest in 
interpreting a piece of Greek raillery. 
The perfect transition of manner in 
Homer from grave to gay hardly gets it- 
self represented. In truth Mr. Bryant is 
too essentially dignified and nobly self- 
respecting to obey the fickle phases of 
Homer's mercurial mood with natural 
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grace. In spite of Mr. Bryant's prede- 
termined fidelity, Homer finds himself 
transferred, in all his varying inflections, 
to pretty much one key—the self-recol- 
lecting epic—in his new English form, 
This grave severity appears to special ad- 
vantage in the rendering of one of Ho- 
mer’s proverbs, The weighty Anglo- 
Saxon monosyllables into which they are 
turned, have often a singular fitness and 
force. 

As was to have been conjectured, 
Cowper does better than Bryant where 
the Greek laughs. Here is Cowper's 
rendering of the description of Thersites: 


Cross-eyed he was and, halting, moved on 
legs 

Ill-paired ; his gibbous shoulders o’er his 
breast 

Contracted, pinched it; to a peak his 
head E 

Was moulded sharp, and sprinkled then 
with hair . 

Of starveling length, flimsy and soft as 
down. 


The sad humorist, whose poorest fun 
is his best-known, “The Diverting 
History of John Gilpin,” is plainly to be 
recognized in every turn of this rendering. 

We set in contrast with this Hogar- 
thian humor of Homer’s, which had, per- 
haps, a serious purpose in it of represent- 
ing democracy contemptuously in the 
person of a demagogue, a passage, from 
the sixth book, tender with the sparkle of 
tears such as, but for this passage, we 
should hardly have known that other 
than Ruth and the Hebrew women used 
to weep in those old times, Androma- 
che was evidently no Spartan wife or 
mother. Perhaps it was the hyper- 
Homeric human womanliness apparent in 
these lines that attracted the attempt of 
Mrs. Browning to render them. We 
give her translation as a matter of in- 
teresting comparison with the others. It 
is not of such quality as to excite regret 
that she did not oftener put her muse into 
the harness of Homeric translation. It 
is fair to say that she entitles her frag- 
ment a “paraphrase,” and that the effect 
of the whole is better than that of the 
detached portion which we shall presently 
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give. First we furnish once more a 
literal version :— 


So having said, resplendent Hector reached 

To take his child, But backward he, the 
child, 

Toward the fair-girdled nurse’s bosom 
drew, 

Crying, abashed at the dear father’s looks, 

And frightened by his mail; he saw the 
crest 

Of horse-hair from the summit of the helm 

Terribly waving, eying it ; outright 

Both the dear father and queen mother 
laughed. 

Straight from his head resplendent Hector 
took 

The helm, and placed it glittering on the 
ground. 

When he besides had kissed his darling son 

And tossed him in his hands, alike to 
Zeus 

And to the other gods praying, he spoke: 

* * * * * + ~ 

So having said he gave into the hands 

Of the dear wife his boy , she, tearfully 

Smiling, to her sweet bosom took him then. 

Regarding her the husband pitied her ; 

Both with his hand he soothed her, and he 
spoke : 


Mrs, Browning is violently unmetrical, 
almost beyond parallel, even in her origi- 
nal writings. 


Thus Hector spake, and stretched his arms 
* to his child. 

Against the nurse’s breast, with childly cry, 

The boy clung back, and shunned his fa- 
ther’s face, 

And feared the glittering brass and waving 
hair 

Of the high helmet, nodding horror down. 

The father smiled, the mother could not 
choose 

But smile too. Then he lifted from his 
brow ; 

The helm, and set it on the ground to shine: 

Then, kissed his dear child—raised him 
with both arms, 

And thus invoked Zeus and the general 
gods; 

* * * * * 

With which prayer, to his wife’s extended 
arms 

He gave the child; and she received him 
straight 
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To her bosom’s fragrance—smiling through 
her tears. 

Hector gazed on her till his soul was moved, 

Then softly touched her with his hand and 
spake, 


Mr. Bryant :— 


So speaking, mighty Hector stretched his 
arms 

To take the boy: the boy shrank crying 
back 

To his fair nurse’s bosom, scared to see 

His father helmeted in glittering brass, 

And eying with affright the horse-hair 
plume 

That grimly nodded from the lofty crest. 

At this both parents in their fondness 
laughed ; 

And hastily the mighty Hector took 

The helmet from his brow and laid it down 

Gleaming upon the ground, and, having 
kissed 

His darling son, and tossed him up in play, 

Prayed thus to Jove and all the gods of 
heaven: 

* * * * 

So speaking, to the arms of his dear 
spouse 

He gave the boy ; she on her fragrant breast 

Received him, weeping as she smiled. The 
chief 

Beheld, and, moved with tender pity, 
smoothed 

Her forehead gently with his hand, and 
said : 


Mr. Bryant does not hesitate, when it 
will serve his verse, to exchange an epi- 
thet. Indeed he justifies the practice in 
his preface. Here he substitutes “ migh- 
ty” as descriptive of Hector, for “ bril- 
liant” or “resplendent”—an Homeric 
adjective which seems to be strictly 
physical, not at all moral, in its reference, 
Hector is sometimes spoken of as “large,” 
like the other heroes of the Iliad. The 
word “mighty” vaguely implies some- 
thing different from great size—imports 
into the expression a moral quality not 
present in the Greek. We are disposed 
to admit Mr. Bryant’s principle; but the 
most characteristic feature of Hector’s 
personal appearance is not his size—it is 
his sheeny look. One epithet descriptive 
of this Mr. Bryant himself translates 
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with inimitable felicity—“ Hector of the 
beamy helm.” Hector always thus en- 
ters the field of tournament as a pheno- 
menon of glittering exterior. Something 
therefore no doubt is lost to the authentic 
effect by this particular exchange of ad- 
jectives. “The lofty crest” should be 
“the top of the crest” or helm. Mr. 
Bryant has the courage to translate 
“laughed,” where some translators have 
felt it incumbent upon them to soften to 
“smiled.” But Mr. Bryant supplies “ in 
their fondness” as a kind of justifying 
interpretation of the parental levity un- 
der the circumstances. The fact is, that 
Homer not only says “laughed,” with 
perfect equanimity, but strengthens the 
strong word by an adverb—éx. This 
intensive, in fact, is the original poet’s 
apology for what might superficially seem 
an unseasonable surrender to gayety on 
the part of Hector and Andromache at 
that fateful moment. The pent emotion 
of the two loving hearts found simulta- 
neous excuse in a common occasion for 
letting itself out. It was translated, on 
the way to expression, according to a 
wont of high-wrought emotion, into an 
apparently contrary language. Instead 
of weeping, it laughed—a consummate 
touch of nature in Homer that so many 
good poets ought not to have overlooked. 
Another trifling point wherein Homer’s 
translators departing from Homer depart 
also from nature, is in making Hector 
toss his boy up in his “ arms” instead of 
his “hands.” The great Hector was a 
warrior and nota nurse. His hands were 
large enough and strong enough to toss 
his infant son. It would not be manlike 
to have done it with his arms. Bryant 
escapes the mistake—perhaps by not ren- 
dering the word. 

We make the microscopic strictures 
that we do to exhibit the difficulties with 
which a translator of the Iliad has to 
cope. To accomplish everything to be 
desired was impossible. A choice among 
the desirable things was necessary. Mr. 
Bryant chose to save his English poetry, 
though the Greek should suffer a little, 
and to aim at a faithful general effect, 
even at the expense of exquisite fidelity 
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in detail. We have no question that his 
choice was wise. 

We add one of Homer’s most nobly 
conceived and most nobly expressed 
similes, It occurs in the fourth book. 
lines 422-426. Bryant's rendering equals 
it in majesty—perhaps not quite in cu- 
rious fitness as a simile. Here is the 
Greek in a literal translation :— 


As when upon a many-echoing shore, 

Billow fast following billow of the sea 

Is roused beneath the thronging westem 
wind, 

Upon the deep at first it towers its height, 

And next, shattered against the continent, 
booms 

Mightily, and round the crags its curling 
crest 

Uprears, and spouts its spray of brine afar, 

So ranks fast following ranks of Danaiins 
then 

Ceaselessly on and on thronged to the war. 


Mr. Bryant :— 


As when the ocean-billows, wave on wave, 

Are pushed along to the resounding shore 

Before the western wind, and first the 
surge 

Uplifts itself, and then against the land 

Dashes and roars, and round the headland 
peaks 

Tosses on high and spouts its foam afar, 

So moved the serried phalanxes of Greece 

To battle, file succeeding file, * * 


This is full of the resonance of ocean. 
If we scan it in careful collation with the 
Greek, we shall miss in the version the 
remarkable symmetry of verbal corres- 
pondence which makes the two terms of 
the simile in the original match each 
other with artistic precision, Should it 
be “ file succeeding file,” or, “ rank suc- 
ceeding rank"? 

We cull a few instances from among 
the many, of those perfect felicities of 
translation which mark the hand of 4 
master. In the fourth book, line 396 is 
as fortunate for its fidelity to the Greek 
as it is for its smooth joinery of words in 
the English :— 


The men of yore laid level towns and 
towers, 
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In the seventeenth book, in lines 513- 
514, we have this :— 


The iron din 
Rose through the waste air to the brazen 
heavens. 


We do not know how anything could 
be more magnificent than this for descrip- 
tion of the metallic replication of sound 
between the battle-field and the sky. It 
is strictly Homer's, too, as well as Bry- 
ant’s 

The eighteenth book contains the fa- 
mous description of the shield of Achil- 
les, on. which Vulcan wrought in relief 
so many varied devices, complete in sym- 
bolic beauty, as could never have occurred 
but to a poet living in a land of artists. 
We cannot speak too highly of the ex- 
traordinary felicity of Bryant’s version 
of this extended passage. The constraint 
of translating seems to be felt rather as 
spur than as curb to his genius, The re- 
sources of his native tongue press them- 
selves upon him as of their own accord 
‘to supply his vocabulary of apt and 
agreeable words. The permutations of 
melody in rhythm are instinct with a life 
of their own, and the kaleidoscope of his 
verse revolves self-moved, exhibiting 
combinations of sound in an endlessly 
flowing series of effects invariably sur- 
prising and beautiful, We should need 
to quote it all to show its wonderful 
beauty ; but we content ourselves with 
the opening lines, Observe with what a 
kind of exultation like the gaudium cer- 
taminis, the translator enters upon the 
work, Fervet opus in the English verse, 
even as it glowed in Vulcan’s forge : 


And first he forged the huge and mas- 

sive shield, 

Divinely wrought in every part,—its edge 

Clasped with a triple border, white and 
bright. , 

A silver belt hung from it, and its folds 

Were five; a crowd of figures on its disk 

Were fashioned by the artist's passing skill, 

For here he placed the earth and heaven, 
and here 

The great deep and the never-resting sun 

And the full moon, and here he set the 
stars 
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That shine in the round heaven, —the Plei- 
ades, 

The Hyades, Orion in his strength, 

And the Bear near him, called by some the 
Wain, 

That, wheeling, keeps Orion still in sight, 

Yet bathes not in the waters of the sea. 

There placed he two fair cities full of 

men, 

In one were marriages and feasts ; they led 

The brides with flaming torches from their 
bowers, 

Along the streets, with many a nuptial 
song. 

There the young dancers whirled, and 
flutes and lyres 

Gave forth their sounds, and women at the 
doors 

Stood and admired. Meanwhile a multi- 
tude 

Was in the forum, where a strife went on,— 

Two men contending for a fine, the price 

Of one who had been slain. Before the 
crowd 

One claimed that he had paid the fine, and 
one 

Denied that aught had been received, and 
both 

Called for the sentence which should end 
the strife. 

The people clamored for both sides, for 
both 

Had eager friends; the heralds held the 
crowd 

In check ; the elders, upon polished stones 

Sat in a sacred circle. Each one took, 

In turn, a herald’s sceptre in his hand, 

And, rising, gave his sentence. In the 
midst 

Two talents lay in gold, to be the meed 

Of him whose juster judgment should pre- 
vail. 

Around the other city sat two hosts 

In shining armor bent to lay it waste, 

Unless the dwellers would divide their 
wealth,— 

All that their pleasant homes contained,— 
and yield 

The assailants half, As yet the citizens 

Had not complied, but secretly had planned 

Anambush, Their beloved wives mean- 
while, 

And their young children, stood and watch- 
ed the walls, . 

With aged men among them, while the 
youths 
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Marched on, with Mars and Pallas at their 
head, 

Both wrought in gold, with golden gar- 
ments on, 

Stately and large in form, and over all 

Conspicuous, in bright armor, as became 

The gods; the rest were of an humbler 
size. 

And when they reached the spot where 
they should lie 

In ambush, by a river's side, a place 

For watering herds, they sat them down, 
all armed 

In shining brass. Apart from all the rest 

They placed two sentries, on the watch to 
spy 

The approach of sheep and horned kine. 
Soon came 

The herds in sight; two shepherds walked 
with them, 

Who, all unweeting of the evil nigh, | 

Solaced their task with music from their 
reeds. 

‘The warriors saw and rushed on them, and 
took 

And drave away large prey of beeves, and 
flocks 

Of fair white sheep, whose keepers they 
had slain. 

When the besiegers in their council heard 

The sound of tumult at the watering-place, 

They sprang upon their nimble-footed 
steeds, 

And overtook the pillagers. Both bands 

Arrayed their ranks and fought beside the 
stream, 

And smote each other. 
rage, 

And Tumult, and the great Destroyer, 
Fate. 

Onc wounded warrior she had seized 
alive, 

And one unwounded yet, and through the 
field 

Dragged by the foot another, dead. Her 
robe 

Was reddened o’er the shoulders with the 
blood 

From human veins. 
ranged 

The battle-field, and dragged by turns the 
slain. 

There too he sculptured a broad fallow 

field 

Of soft rich mould, thrice ploughed, and 
over which 


There did Discord 


Like living men they 
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Walked many a ploughman, guiding to and 
fro 

His steers, and when on their return they 
reached 

The border of the field the master came 

To meet them, placing in the hands of 
each 

A goblet of rich wine. 
back 

Along the furrows, diligent to reach 

Their distant end, All dark behind the 
plough 

The ridges lay, a marvel to the sight, 

Like real furrows, though engraved in 
gold, 

There, too, the artist placed a field which 

lay 

Deep in ripe wheat. 
their hands 

The laborers reaped. Here the handfuls 
fell 

Upon the ground; there binders tied them 
fast 

With bands, and made them sheaves. Three 
binders went 

Close to the reapers, and behind them boys, 

Bringing the gathered handfuls in their’ 
arms, 

Ministered to the binders. Staff in hand, 

The master stood among them by the side 

Of the ranged sheaves and silently re- 
joiced, 

Meanwhile the servants underneath an oak 

Prepared a feast apart; they sacrificed 

A fatling ox and dressed it, while the 
maids 

Were kneading for the reapers the white 
meal. 

A vineyard also on the shield he graved, 

Beautiful, all of gold, and heavily 

Laden with grapes. Black were the clus- 
ters all ; 

The vines were stayed on rows of silver 
stakes. 

He drew a blue trench round it, and a 
hedge 

Of tin. One only path there was by which 

The vintagers could go to gather grapes. 

Young maids and striplings of a tender 
age 

Bore the sweet fruit in baskets. Midst 
them all, 

A youth from his shrill harp drew pleasant 
sounds, 

And sang with soft voice to the murmuring 


strings, 


Then turned they 


With sickles in 
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They danced around him, beating with 
quick feet 
The ground, and sang and shouted joy- 
ously. 
And there the artis) wrought a herd of 
beeves, 
High-horned, and sculptured all in gold 
and tin. 
They issued lowing from their stalls to 
seek 
Their pasture by a murmuring stream, 
that ran 
Rapidly through its reeds. 
men, graved 
In gold, were with the beeves, and nine 
fleet dogs 
Followed. Two lions, seizing on a bull 
Among the foremost cattle, dragged him 
off 
Fearfully bellowing; hounds and herds- 
men rushed 
To rescue him. The lions tore their prey, 
And lapped the entrails and the crimson 
blood, 
Vainly the shepherds pressed around and 
urged 
Their dogs, that shrank from fastening 
with their teeth 
Upon the lions, but stood near and bayed. 
There also did illustrious Vulcan grave 
A fair, broad pasture, in a pleasant glade, 
Full of white sheep, and stalls, and cot- 
tages, 
And many a shepherd’s fold with shelter- 
ing roof. 
And there _ illustrious 
wrought 
A dance,—a maze like that which Dedalus, 
In the broad realm of Gnossus once con- 
trived 
For fair-haired Ariadne Blooming youths 
And lovely virgins. tripping to light airs, 
Held fast each other's wrists. The maidens 
wore 
Fine linen robes ; the youths had tunics on 
Lustrous as oil, and woven daintily. 
The maids wore wreaths of flowers; the 
young men swords 
Of gold in silver belts. They bounded 
now 
In a swift circle,—as a potter whirls 
With both his hands a wheel, to try its 
speed, 
Sitting before it, —then again they crossed 
Each other, darting to their former place. 
A multitude around that joyous dance 


Four herds- 


Vulcan also 
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Gathered, and were amused, while from 
the crowd 
Two tumblers raised their song, and flung 
themselves 
About among the band that trod the dance. 
Last on the border of that glorious 
shield, 
He graved in all its strength the ocean- 
stream. 


We were not able to forbear, and we 
have given the whole passage. It is no 
fault of Mr. Bryant’s if the devices for 
the shield present some practical difficul- 
ties for artistic realization. It would 
take an artist at least as divine as Vul- 
can, we should say, to manage the time 
element in the various spirited actions 
which crowd the disk of this remarkable 
shield. But it is easy to feel the 
energy that animates the description, 
whatever impossibilities it involves for 
actual representation in pictures to the 
eye. This lengthened citation may suf- 
fice to illustrate the splendid qualities 
which certainly make Mr. Bryant’s 
translation easily superior to any of its 
rivals, 

We may seem to some to have been 
extravagant in our praise. Weassuredly 
shall not seem to any to have been 
wanting in sincere appreciation. We 
now proceed to establish our sobriety by 
a few necessary qualifications of the high 
eulogy which we have pronounced upon 
the work as a whole. 

In the first place, then, we discover no 
marks in these volumes of any such 
Greek scholarship, on the part of the 
translator, as would make him an au- 
thority to be consulted on a doubtful 
point of rendering. He seems to us to 
slip, now and then, in the trained scho- 
lar’s nice knowledge and acquired in- 
tuition of the Greek, just as we should 
expect a man to slip who had given his 
life to pursuits so remote as Mr, Bryant’s 
have been from the cultivation of exact 
learning. We have incidentally fur- 
nished some exemplifications already. A 
few more will set our judgment in still 
clearer light. 

There are four consecutive lines (436- 
439) in the first book descriptive of the 
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debarkation of Ulysses with the sur- 
rendered captive Chryseis, which all com- 
mence with the same words, é& é. They 
are thusimpressed with a strongly marked 
individuality, besides deriving an ex- 
tremely vivacious and graphic narrative 
force, Mr. Newman strives to reproduce 
the effect. He translates :— 


Then out they tossed the mooring-stones 
and bound to them the stern ropes, 

And out themselves did disembark upon 
the rough sea-margin, 

And out they brought the hecatomb for 
arrowy Apollo, 

And out from that sea-coursing ship Chry- 
seis last descended. 


Mr. Bryant’s rendering betrays no 
wish on his part to follow his original 
with any curious fidelity : they 


cast the anchors and secured the prow 
With fastenings. Next they disembarked 
and stood 
In sight of Phebus, the great archer. 
Last 
Chryseis left the deck, * * 


Again in the fourth book (line 524), he 
renders dzonvew» “ gasping for breath,” 
which is too free for a phrase that means 
“breathing forth the soul ’—expiring. 

If we compare Cowper and Bryant, in 
the rendering of a few lines in the fourth 
book, we shall find a contrast which 
shows the Englishman to have had either 
a less sensitive care for his native idiom, 
or else a finer instinct for the spirit of the 
Greek. Cowper translates, following the 
order and inversion of Homer's words, 
especially in placing ‘“‘ shuddered ” twice 
at the beginning of a line :— 


Shuddered King Agamemnon when he saw 

The blood fast trickling from the wound, 
nor less 

Shuddered himself the bleeding warrior 
bold. 

We should never dream of any peculiar 
force of abrupt transition and sudden an- 
nouncement in the original, from Bryant's 
entirely urinfluenced and unsympathetic 
rendering :— 


When Agamemnon, king of men, belield 
The dark blood flowing from his brother's 
wound, 
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He shuddered. Menciaus, great in war, 
Felt the like horror ; 


Probably, however, it is only that Bryant 
was more concerned for the idiomatic 
purity of his English order. 

It is a nice point to decide how far 
exact scholarship should be allowed to 
fetter the play of genius, or of tact, in the 
work of translating an author like Homer, 
In general, Mr. Bryant is literal enough; 
though the two passages just cited are 
cases in which, no doubt, the naturally 
meditative muse of the translator might 
profitably have taken a lesson from the 
narrative skill of his original. 

We have gleaned these instances in no 
carping spirit. We do not set any facti- 
tious value on mere scholarship. Genius 
has the secret of understanding genius 
quite beyond the hope of laborious learn- 
ing. Mr. Bryant at least is not guilty of 
negligence in aught that concerns the 
structure of his verse, His accents and 
quantities are unimpeachable. He man- 
ages proper names with the skill of one 
who has learned, or, rather, of one who 
never needed to learn, that, rightly or- 
dered, they add the ultimate charm to 
the witchery of verse, while, ordered 
amiss, they turn poetry into prose. 
Barely once we have observed a choice 
in the form of a proper name in which 
authority and elegance alike seem vio- 
lated. Why “Cephalonians” instead of 
the less commonplace-seeming and better 
authorized “ Cephallenians” ?* By the 
way, is it an error of the press, or a very 
uncharacteristic trip in English grammar, 
which occurs near the line containing the 
word “ Cephalonians?” Mr. Bryant 
makes Nestor say, in reminiscence of his 
early days, 


If I were then a youth, old age in turn 
Is creeping o’er me. 


What Nestor really says is, “ If I was then 


* Since this was written, we have ob- . 


served that the form ‘ Cephalleniavs” 
occurs eisewhere—from which we con- 
clude that the form criticised is an error 
of the press—almost the only one that has 
met our attention. 
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a youth.” “ Were” isa quite irreducible 
solecism where it stands. 

It will not be improper to say that Mr. 
Bryant is conscious of having committed 
the inadvertence of skipping a line, and 
perhaps several consecutive lines, in one 
or two places, in the course of his transla- 
tion. This has not happened, as it could 
not have happened, where the continuity 
of the narrative was involved. One 
newspaper critic, an amateur scholar 
whose nom de plume is familiar to the 
literary readers of the periodical press, 
made a “find” ofan omission which was 
not an omission, It is well known that 
the celebrated description at the close of 
the eighth book, whose brilliant mis- 
translation by Pope provoked that fruit- 
ful criticism from Wordsworth and very 
likely in consequence the noble restora- 
tion by Tennyson—it is well known that 
this passage contains two lines which the 
best editorship of the Greek text regards 
as an interpolation by transference from 
another place in the Iliad. Tennyson, to 
be sure, translates them, and fine lines 
he makes of them, too; but Mr, Bryant 
left them out intentionally and advisedly. 
In no case does the virtual integrity of 
Mr. Bryant's translation suffer from the 
slight chance omissions he has made, 
His own dismay on discovering them 
will not be shared, except in sympathy, 
by the purchasers of his volumes. 

It has not, we believe, belonged to the 
fortune of Mr. Bryant's career to imbue 
his mind deeply and continuously from 
an early age with the spirit of the litera- 
ture of Greece. In consequence pro- 
bably of this there is absent everywhere 
throughout his volumes that delicate hint 
of Hellenic idiom in diction and syntax, 
which, when present, in a just degree of 
it, so delightfully recalls the original to 
the stimulated taste and imagination 
of the classical reader, We know very 
well that the vernacular idiom would be 
in danger of suffering somewhat from the 
scholar’s too fond indulgence of his Greek 
in translation, But a degree or two more 
of this influence frankly admitted by Mr. 
Bryant would, we think, have imported 
into his work a certain antique and 
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exotic aroma that, without making his 
translation at all less immediately intel- 
ligible to non-classical readers, would 
have communicated to them some share 
of that liberalizing and refining effect of 
classical studies which lies in the habitua- 
tion to think in the thought, to feel with 
the feeling, and to speak by the speech 
of a wholly different and long extinct 
race of one’s kind, Instead of a modern 
English poem, dashed in its very syntax 
and diction with this flavor of antiquity 
and of Greece, Mr. Bryant has given us 
a modern English poem in unadulterated 
purity—foreign and ancient only in that 
wherein it could not possibly be natural- 
ized to us and to our times,—its subject, 
its scene, its characters, its plot, its inci- 
dents, and its machinery. Many good 
judges will say that we have been de- 
scribing a perfect translation. Precisely 
so; and that is the fault we are now find- 
ing with Mr. Bryant. His translation is 
too perfect. He has too successfully 
realized his own ideal of his task. He 
might easily have been more influenced 
by scholarship than he ought to have 
been; but, as the case stands, he has 
been influenced by scholarship somewhat 
less than he ought to have been. In de- 
canting the “Homeric juice” from the 
original amphora, he has not lost the 
body flavor of poetry in the wine, like 
Derby and Norgate; but its peculiarly 
Greek bouquet he has allowed in part to 
escape him. What genius could do he 
has done; but he has not done quite all 
that scholarship could do. The part of 
genius alone is greatly preferable to the 
part of scholarship alone ; but transcend- 
ent genius, like Mr. Bryant's, in the al- 
liance of scholarship equal to it, would 
have given us an Iliad that the English- 
speaking world must now learn, no doubt 
permanently, to do without. The classi- 
cism ingrained with the texture of the 
“ Paradise Lost,” the authentic spirit of 
Greece or Rome that saturates such 
poetry as the “ Ulysses,” or the “ Lucre- 
tius,” will do far more toward. natural- 
izing the imaginative English reader in 
those obsolete and alien habits of mind 
which still so strangely fascinate the 
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taste and culture of Christendom, than 
would a whole library of translation from 
Greek and Latin poetry too completely 
translated. 

Considered simply as English composi- 
tion, Mr. Bryant’s version, for noble 
purity and fitness of diction, is beyond 
all praise. The English language has, in 
our opinion, hardly ever known the 
hand of a firmer and surer master than 
Mr. Bryant. We are not certain that he 
wields all its resources, but the share of 
its resources that he does wield, he 
wields with a tranquil sense of command, 
highly reassuring and invigorating to the 
mind of his reader. The ease with 
which his lines flow into each other, 
unobstructed by the occurrence of a 
single forced or unnatural word, is really 
wonderful. It is.even almost too great. 
It half affects one with a misgiving lest 
this facile versification and this faultless 
vocabulary be due to some want of dis- 
tinct and vivid conception on the part of 
the translating poet, such as, if he pos- 
sessed it, would be likely to surprise 
him, here and there, into departures 
from his unimpeachable propriety of ex- 
pression. We think rather that Mr. 
Bryant’s felicity in these respects is the 
genuine brand of that mastership in his 
art which, wherever it exists, has in 
some degree always the effect to make 
the inexperienced feel that he too could 
do so easy a thing himself, if he should 
try. 

We have implied a high estimate of 
Mr. Bryant's blank verse. It is indeed 
admirable workmansbip. It fails very 
little, if it fails at all, of being worthy 
to constitute in its kind a variety by 
itself—an honor which it would share 
with the choice peerage of so few other 
poets that you could count their names 
on the fingers of one hand. We men- 
tion Shakspeare, Milton, and, doubtfully, 
Tennyson, and leave it to our readers to 
complete the list to their own liking. 
The fault by which Bryant’s blank verse 
fails, if it fails, of this supreme excel- 
lence is—monotony. We write the 
word reluctantly; for Bryant’s monot- 
ony has a wide range of inflections, 
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some of them distinctively and exclu- 
sively his own;—but he repeats these 
too often, and the result is monotony, 
notwithstanding the variety. We were 
curious enough to test by a count the 
value of our impression that there was 
an almost manneristic recurrence of the 
principal harmonic pause after the sey- 
enth syllable of the line. We made 
an average from the first three hundred 
lines of the fourth book of his transla- 
tion, in comparison with the first three 
hundred lines of the fourth book of the 
Paradise Lost. We found that while in 
Bryant the pause returned to its place 
after the seventh syllable about once in 
every six lines, in Milton it does not re- 
turn there oftener than about once in fif- 
teen lines. We have a further suspicion, 
which, however, we have been at no 
pains to justify, that Mr. Bryant’s line 
has a tendency, elsewhere than between 
the seventh and eighth syllables, to divide 
itself on the arsis instead of the thesis 
of the foot. This may not be a blemish 
in his handling of his measure. We 
are disposed, in fact, to think that that 
position of the pause has a certain on- 
ward and hastening effect upon the move- 
ment which is favorable to the purposes of 
narration, After all, a still wider compass 
of variety in his verse would have gone 
a long way toward converting the rarely 
failing melody of it into that rich and 
complex harmony which delights us like 
the interwoven strains of an orchestra in 
the majestic poetry of Milton. 

The fact of Mr. Bryant’s following so 
numerous a succession of Homeric trans- 
lators has alike its advantages and its 
disadvantages, as concerns his own suc- 
cess. No one, of course, would think 
of making a new version without first 
examining those already in existence. 
He would naturally thus enrich his vo- 
cabulary with additional words appro- 
priate to his use, and he would also ma- 
terially lessen his risk of going astray, 
following a light of his own, on a ques- 
tion of rendering. On the other hand, 
a man of sensitive literary conscience 
would incur the chance of having desir- 
able modes of expression, likely enough 
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to have suggested themselves spontane- 
ously to his own mind, thus obtruded 
upon his notice from without, and there- 
by rendered distasteful for his use. If 
the advantages preponderate, it is de- 
served praise to say that Mr. Bryant's 
use of them has been as wise as it has 
been honorable. 

It would have been easy to pass a 
cursory glance over these comely pages, 
and form a superficial judgment on the 
merits of Mr. Bryant’s work, A hasty 
characterization might then have been 
hazarded, to satisfy the momentary curi- 
osity of readers who like to know the cur- 
rent opinion of the last new book, But, 
from the nature of the case, no really 
valuable judgment could have been 
thus precipitately formed, It was not 
sufficient even to examine carefully, in 
comparison with the original and with 
other versions, a few marked passages 
upon which, from their celebrity among 
scholars and people of taste, a translator 
would be sure to bestow his best pains 
and skill. The critic who hoped to write 
a sentence on which he would be willing 
himself permanently to stand, was under 
necessity of doing more than either 
or than both of these things. He must 
read and re-read, in various moods,. at 
flood-tide and at ebb-tide of enthusiasm 
for his translator; he must read now with 
minute attention, and now he must read 
with a passive receptivity for the general 
effect of long passages, and then, at in- 
tervals, he must collate the rival versions 
with a generous eye and ear, and, for 
the time, a favorably prepossessed mood, 
for the best impression from them all, 
Qnly so could one be ‘sure of arriving, 
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not to say at the final verdict of the lit- 
erary world, at the final verdict of his 
own sober mind. 

For ourselves, every prepossession dis- 
posing us favorably to Mr. Bryant’s work, 
we read it at first with the grateful as- 
sent of unreserved admiration, We were 
immediately ready to pronounce it by 
eminence the Iliad of the English-speak- 
ing nations, Then followed a more de- 
liberate investigation of its claims; and 
we were obliged to confess to some 
abatement of our delight. Occasional neg- 
ligences of scholarship, as we thought, 
an obtrusive absence, here and there, in 
favorite passages, of that indefinable 
Greek spirit which we had perhaps our- 
selves unconsciously injected into the 
original, a suggested monotony in the 
rould of the lines—these defects, real 
or imaginary, disturbed the feast of our 
satisfaction for a while. But subsequent 
reading, and especially extended reading 
at a single time (perhaps the truest test 
of excellence in the translation of a po- 
em originally intended for rehearsal to an 
audience), quite brought back and con- 
firmed our earliest enthusiasm. We are 
deliberately ready now to say that, in 
our opinion, Mr. Bryant's Iliad has nat- 
uralized, or will naturalize, the poem in 
the English tongue, if the poem is ca- 
pable of the naturalization. 

We close these volumes with a senti- 
ment of homage for the genius that pro- 
duced them which inspires a serious 
doubt. Did translation take the place 
of original composition? We should ex- 
claim, “‘ Now for the sweeter Odyssey!” 
but that the questions rise, Can Bryant 
afford it? Can American literature? 


HERO. 
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(Continued from page 421.) 


CHAPTER, XVI.—CONTINUED. 

Suz was a proud woman by nature,— 
this poor Hero of mine; she was so 
proud that she would have let her heart 
break in two before she had permitted 
Frederick Lincoln to see that she was suf- 
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fering ; yet, proud as she was, and strong 
too as she was, those were bitter days to 
her that followed after this one. She 
had to fight a hard battle, and to fight it 
in silence, with a serene face, asking pity 
from.no one, letting no one even see that 
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she wanted pity. It was unutterably 
hard, but yet she did it; somehow this 
sort of thing gets mostly done when the 
need comes that compels it; she put on 
her mask, and day after day she wore it 
bravely. She said to herself,—“ If I am 
either sadder or merrier than usual they 
willsuspect me,” and so, shuddering at the 
thought that they might suspect her, she 
tried, as she hardly ever had tried for 
anything in all her life before, to seem 
simply cheerful, and neither grave nor 
gay. Was it an easy thing to do, do you 
think? She had such a terrible dread, 
too, of falling ill, and so betraying her- 
self; but almost by mere passionate 
strength of will she kept herself from 
falling ill. 

Amongst women, you see, she was not 
weak: she had courage, passion, power 
of endurance in her. This approaching 
departure of Captain Lincoln was the 
greatest grief that ever had come near 
her, and I suppose when his letter first 
told her that he was going away she 
thought the news would break her 
heart; but, in spite of all she suf- 
fered, she was wise enough and strong 
enough to act afterwards not as if she 
thought that it would break her heart, or 
that the world would end for her when 
he went away, The world, she knew, 
would not end then; there was a future 
that she should have to face, duties that 
she should have to do; there were other 
people that she had to live for besides 
Frederick Lincoln. Through the long 
hours of these long days, through the 
weary hours at night when she lay 
awake with her aching heart, she used to 
think this, and pray to God to give her 
courage and strength. 

She had put his letter out of sight, as 
we put away things sometimes that we 
will not part with, and yet cannot bear 
to look at. She had put it away because 
its few cold words had cut her to the 
qjuick,—because it seemed to her as if 
she had not strength at present to read 
and re-read them and dwell upon their 
‘meaning. And yet, often unconsciously, 
still more often involuntarily—she did 
-dwell upon them, and let the poor’ heart 


bleed again and yet again, as she tortured 
herself with the memory of their chill 
and hurried indifference. Had he guess- 
ed when he wrote them how they would 
weund her? she would ask herself 
Had he not cared whether they wounded 
her or not? Had he written them 
purposely that they might wound her, 
and let her see that she was nothing to 
him? She loved him more than the wide 
world; but there were moments when 
her heart grew hot within her as she 
thought these things, and her cheek 
would burn, and other thoughts would 
come into her mind than thoughts that 
were tender or humble. 

She had“ been vexing herself with 
questions of this sort—bitter questions 
—questions that left no rest nor peace to 
her—towards the evening of the second 
day after she had had his letter, when, of 
a sudden (for the house door had _hap- 
pened not to be closed, and they entered 
without ring or knock) Mr. Lincoln 
opened the door of the little drawing- 
room and came in with his brother. It 
was after sunset of a dull September day. 

She had thought to herself a hundred 
times during these two days, “ How hard 
it will be to see him first! When he 
comes to me how hard it will be to speak 
in the old voice to him!” But now he 
came in so quietly—his greeting to her 
was so quickly and simply made—the dim 
light so kindly veiled whatever color 
came into her face, that, at least during 
the first minutes, it was scarcely hard at 
all. Both the Trevelyans were in the 
room, and their presence and Dudley’s 
saved her from the need of being much 
more than merely ‘passive. It was to 
them and not to her that he mainly 
spoke. None of them, any more than 
Hero, had seen him since they had known 
that he was going, and on their side 
there was a good deal to ask, and on his 
a good deal to tell. For twenty minutes 
they talked together without almost a 
moment’s intermission. 

She spoke to him several times during 
those twenty minutes. Not but what, if 
she had dared, she would gladly have 
been wholly silent; but she had not 
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dared—not, at any rate, at first, But by 
degrees the effort to which she had been 
roused at the beginning seemed to grow 
too great for her. The talk flowed easily 
on without her help. Captain: Lincoin’s 
face was turned from her; his attention 
seemed to be given to the others, not to 
her; there seemed no need nor room for 
her few painful words—too self-con- 
scious to be natural; too much tortured 
by suspense and doubt not to be morbidly 
sensitive to anything on his part that 
looked like indifference to her, she grad- 
ually ceased to speak, and sank into a 
bitter, painful, lonely silence, through 
which her heart kept crying out that he 
did not want her, did not miss her, did 
not care for her. 

And so the visit went on, and so she 
had begun to suppose it would go on to 
the end. But during all the time that 
Captain Lincoln talked he ‘had been 
standing, as he had a trick of doing, on 
the hearthrug (it was a family habit; 
both brothers used to stand so by the 
hour together), when—all questions 
touching’ on his departure having been 
well-nigh asked and answered—the sub- 
ject of talk at last got changed, and Dud- 
ley, as it chanced, became more promi- 
nent than he was; he moved a little to 
one side, a few steps nearer to Hero, and 
for a few moments leant in silence against 
the corner of the mantel-piece, with his 
face toward her. She was some three 
or four feet from him there, her couch 
standing where it usually did in the 
evenings, at one side of the fire. 

He stood there looking at her. Some 
time ago, to make a pretence of being 
employed, she had taken up her knitting, 
and her fingers were plying the needles 
rapidly now, and her eyes were fixed 
upon her work. She knew very well 
that he had come near her, but she gave 
no sign to show that she knew it until 
he spoke to her. 

“Why do you try your eyes in this 
dim light ?” he said atruptly after he had 
been silently watching her for a minute 
ormore, “Is that knitting that you have 
got? Itis not right to do it when you 
can’t see,” 
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“ Knitting does not need eyesight,” 
she replied shortly. 

“You seem to me to be using your 
eyesight for it,” he said, 

And then, when she made no response 
to this (for, feeling convicted, she had 
the wisdom to hold her tongue), he was 
silent for a few minutes, and then — 

“T was so sorry to be obliged to give 
up bringing you the Stirling the other 
day,” he said ; ‘‘ I had wanted to begin to 
read it to you. Now you have got 
through the whole of it, I suppose?” 

“The Stirling” was Carlyle’s Life of 
Stirling, which was the book that he had 
sent her with his note. As for having 
read it through—why, she had scarcely 
opened it; she had been in no frame of 
mind for reading Carlyle during those two 
days; but she would have kept this from 
him if she could; she was vexed at being 
forced to confess it. 

“No, I have not read it yet. I—T have 
had something else to do,” she said. 

“T should like to come to-morrow 
then and begin it to you.” 

He said this quickly and heartily, as 
if he meant it, and his tone made her 
heart beat suddenly quick. But some 
women when they are unhappy have a 
perverse love for torturing themselves, 
and Hero (being a thorough woman) had 
her full share of this feminine instinct. 
So, instead of letting herself be at all 
gladdened by what he said — 

“You must have a great deal to do; I 
think you had better not come,” she an- 
swered coldly. 

She gave a little quick jerk as she 
spoke, to draw some more wool from the 
ball that she was using, and as she jerked 
it the ball made a leap, and fell upon the 
ground, He moved forward and picked it 
up; then, holding it in one hand, he went 
to her side, and laid the other on her work. 

“Give this up to me,” he said, half in 
jest. “I don’t want you to goon with it.” 

He had taken her work away from her 
on other days before this one, and she 
had let him do it. To-day, in her heart 
she would have loved to let him do it 
again (for, in her heart, what did she long 
for but to do his will in everything—to 
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serve him—to make him king over her ?), 
but she dared not, or it seemed to her 
that she dared not, do what her heart de- 
sired. She drew the work away from 
him almost petulantly. 

“Don’t do that, I want to finish it,” 
she said. 

“You need not do it while I am here. 
You know I can't bear to see you at 
work.” 

“That does not matter,” she answered 
quickly, 

He retreated at this response, without 
a word more, to his former place (leaving 
her to go on knitting), and did not speak 
to her again. Two or three minutes after- 
wards Dudley said, “It is time for us to be 
going, Fred; and then he moved farther 
from her, and began to talk once more 
to the Trevelyans, 

He merely came to her again for a mo- 
ment before he wentaway. He returned 
to her holding out his hand. 

“Good-by,” he merely said. “TI shall 
hope to see you to-morrow.” 

“You had better not try to come to- 
morrow. You had better wait till you 
are less busy,” she hastily replied,—still, 
in that feminine perverse way, raising ob- 
jections to the thing she wanted most. 

“When I am less busy! That will be 
when I come back again from Jamaica, 
Am I to wait for five years?” he asked 
her with a laugh. 

And then that was the end. She did 
not answer him. How could she answer 
him? She let him go without replying, 
and then for all the remainder of that 
evening she lay and thought of what he 
had said, and of what he and she both 
might have said, and reproached herself 
for the things that she had spoken to 
him, and recalled again and again each 
moment of the few moments that he had 
stood beside her. How cold she had 
been to him, when—ah, how well she 
loved him !—how his presence near her, 
the sound of his voice beside her, the 
touch of his hand when it had taken 
hers, had all been sweeter than music, 
dearer than life to her. 

She tried to keep herself very quiet 
when the next day came, but, except 


outwardly, I do not think that she suo- 
ceeded in doing it. She was torn all day 
with thoughts that made an endless con- 
tention within her. She would so fain 
treat him with honor when he should 
come; all her heart yearned to do it; all 
the passionate humility that had come 
into her through her love for him cried 
aloud to her to do it; but yet she knew 
that she must not—that she would not— 
that re did not dare. 

When he came in the afternoon of that 
September day she certainly did not re- 
ceive him with honor, nor with any sort 
of humble homage. 

“T told you not to come. You had 
far better not have come,” she merely 
said, half coldly, as she gave her hand to 
him. 

“You told me not to come because 
you supposed I should be busy. You 
did not object to my coming—did you— 
because you did not want me?” he asked 
her frankly in reply—a question that 
brought the color a little to her face, and 
forced some civil answer from her, half 
against her will. 

He sat down and began to talk to Mrs. 
Trevelyan. Mrs. Trevelyan was fond of 
him—or, at least, she had been fond of 
him before this news came about his go- 
ing abroad; but now she scarcely knew 
how she regarded him any more. For 
she was jealous over her darling witha 
great jealousy, and her heart was ill at 
ease concerning her. Would it not be 
best that Frederick Lincoln should come 
here no more? she had asked herself; 
and when she had asked herself this it 
had seemed to her that it would be best 
that he should not come; and yet, 
though she believed this, she was 80 
weak that she had not had courage to 
lift hand or voice to keep him from com- 
ing; she had not been able to look in 
Hero’s face, and resolve that she would 
try to take away the bread that might, 
for what she knew, be bread of life, from 
her lips. 

So she had done nothing to prevent 
his coming to-day. And now she sat and 
talked to him, and listened while he 
talked; and while she sat listening she 
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was thinking to herself, “Shall I go 
away and leave them together? Would 
it be wise to go?” —and she could not tell. 
She did not know, you see, whether the 
man was Hero’s lover or not; she did 
not even know of a certainty whether 
Hero would be willing to have him for 
her lover. 

She got up from her seat after some 
time, thinking that, whether it was right 
or wrong, she would go away, and she 
had begun to walk to the door when 
Hero suddenly stopped her. 

“Grandmamma,” the girl said quickly, 
“Thave something that I want you to do 
for me here. You are not busy, are you ? 
Look, I have all these skeins to wind. 
While I wind them you will hold them 
for me, won’t you?” she said, with a 
half audible nervousness in her voice. 

And then Mrs. Trevelyan, arrested 
midway on her journey, had to return 
and take the skein of silk from Hero’s 
hands. 

“No, I am not busy—oh no, my dear. 
I—I had only been going to your grand- 
papa for a little while,” she said almost 
plaintively as she came back. 

“T dou’t think grandpapa wants you. 
You had better stay here and listen while 
Captain Lincoln reads. For you are going 
to read, are you not?” Hero said, and 
lifted up her eyes for a moment to Fred’s 
face, 

“ While you wind those things? Well, 
if you want me to read, and are set upon 
winding them, I suppose I must,” he 
answered with a laugh, and rose up and 
got the book he wanted. “ You have 
cured me, you know,” he added quietly 
when he came back, “ of telling you that 
I don’t like to see you busy when I am 
here,” 

He said this as he began to turn the 
pages, without looking at her. A bhun- 
dred times already since she had spoken 
it last night, she had thought of that 
sharp answer that she had made him,— 
with passionate repudiation of it—with 
bitter self-reproach. She had said to 
him that it did not matter what he liked. 
Ah, had she ever made so false a speech 
in all her life before? It did not matter, 
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she had said, when in her heart it 
seemed to her to be the one thing in the 
world that did matter! She flushed 
crimson now—she could not help it: be- 
fore she knew it, too, the great gray eyes 
had gone up to him, passionate, depre- 
cating, reproachful, 

“Why do you bring that up against 
me? It is not generous!” she cried 
quickly. 

“T won't bring it up against you if 
you don’t mean to hold to it,” he answer- 
ed, with a moment’s glance at her. 

And then the nervous lips closed again, 
and she made no further reply. But she 
still held the skein of silk in her hand, 
and after a few seconds of silence she 
went on untwisting it,—knowing, with 
a pang, that she was doing what he did 
not want her to do, and yearning in her 
heart to do instead what he desired, and 
yet not daring to yield to that yearning. 

As for him, he opened the book and 
read to her. There was nothing more 
said. He read for a good while, and then 
they talked for a time; but they talked 
only of Stirling and Carlyle, and still— 
though she had paused sometimes in her 
winding—she held the silken thread of 
connection between herself and Mrs, 
Trevelyan, so as to keep Mrs. Trevelyan 
from going away. She would not let her 
go—she hardly knew why,—only she 
would not. And yet at last, when, after 
a good while, he looked at his watch and 
rose to go, she could have cried out with 
acry.of pain and disappointment. Was 
this all? Was she to have nothing more 
than this of him? Was he content to 
acquiesce like this—content simply to 
leave her alone when she chose to break 
her own heart ? 

“T wish I could stay. You know how 
ready I always am to stay here,” he said 
to Mrs. Trevelyan when that good wo- 
man, with an inward qualm, had asked 
him if he would not remain and dine 
with them. “I hope to see you again 
soon, but this evening I am engaged in 
town,” he said. And then he ‘rose up, 
and nothing more was left to do but for 
him to bid them good-bye. 

I do not know if Hero’s face had got 
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more wan than usual—perhaps it had— 
during those last minutes before he went 
away. She was sick at heart; she was 
saying to herself, “‘ When shall I see him 
again? I might have been happy to-day 
while he stayed if I bad chosen. If I 
had let him I think he would have sat 
and talked to me all this time, as he has 
done so often,—as I love so well to have 
him do, and I would not let him,—and 
now I may not see him again for days— 
for I do not knuw how long!” 

She had been thinking this, and when 
he stood by her side and held out his hand 
to her, he looked in her face, and sudden- 
ly arrested himself as he was about to 
wish her good-by. 

“Why do you look so pale?” he said 
toher quickly. “Are you tired? Have 
I been tiring you with staying too long?” 
And he bent‘down a little over her, look- 
ing at her, holding her hand too. 

“Oh, no, you have not tired me,” she 
answered hurriedly. And as she spoke 
the hand that was in his gave a nervous 
movement, and he let it go. 

The next moment, whatever touch of 
tenderness had been in his manner had 
passed away. 

“Well, you are looking worn out, 
whether it is my fault or not,” he mere- 
ly said, and turned away from her. 

And then they did not speak to one 
another again; but when he was gone 
the girl took up her hand and struck it,— 
and, with a passionate regret, lay mourn- 
ing all the night for the clasp that she 
had shrunk from, and the kindness that 
she had refused. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


If Frederick Lincoln kept his lips 
closed during those days that followed 
the news of his departure, it was Hero’s 
fault and not his, for he could not say 
to her what he had to say with another 
pair of ears than hers listening to him, 
and she chose, out of this perverse 
humor of hers, to keep another pair of 
ears always beside her when he came. 
It-was done half out of perversity, half 
out of a nervous morbid fear of being 
left alone with him, for she wanted to 


be alone with him, and yet she dreaded 
it; in her heart she yearned with an 
unspeakable yearning for those past 
happy days to come back again, when 
he had been used to sit by her side and 
talk to her, and to her only, and yet she 
would not permit them to come back, 
She said to herself, “He does not care 
for me enough to want to be alone with 
me;” and yet, though she said this, 
and thonght that she believed it, still she 
was always devising little schemes to 
prevent him from being alone with her, 
with all the time a dim, secret, lurking 
thought that perhaps in the end he 
would not let her have her way. 

A week passed so, and at the week's 
close she had seen him four times, and 
four times she had forced him to go 
away as he came, without one word 
having been spoken between them which 
could draw them nearer to one another. 
But when the week was ended Captain 
Lincoln began to get a little tired of this. 
He was a man who was accustomed 
generally to be tolerably clear about the 
things he meant to do, and tolerably di- 
rect in doing them; he was not much in 
the habit of passively letting circum- 
stances push him this way or that. 
“My foolish love,” he said to himself, 
“she shrinks from me like a fright- 
ened bird. She will keep me at arm’s 
length, if I let her, till the day I have to 
go.” And then one day, walking along 
the familiar road that took him to her, 
he resolved that he would take his own 
way with her, and would not let her 
baffle him any more. 

It was a day at the end of September, 
when the green leaves were beginning 
to turn golden, but a day that was mel- 
low, warm, and bright. She had been 
lying watching the clouds that the west- 
wind was sweeping before it, trying to 
care for the sight of them as she had 
cared a month ago, trying to feel glad 
that the sun was shining, and’ that the 
world was beautiful; but all the time 
in the background of her thoughts 
had been the cry, “He is going 
away!” Was she ever to escape 
from that cry, or to pass one moment 
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more without the burden of it, until that 
worse time came when it should be ex- 
changed for the still more bitter mourn- 
ing, “I have seen him for the last 
time.” 

She had been lying with her hands 
folded across her open book. During 
these days Hero’s books lay open a 
good deal without her often turn- 
ing their pages. “My dear, shall I 
read something to you?” Mrs. Tre- 
velyan had said to her once; but she 
had shaken her head. ‘No, f am very 
idle; I like to lie like thus; I am quite 
content,” she had answered. And then 
she had gone on watching the white 
clouds aud the sky, and thinking that 
weary thought. 

Grace was in the room as well as Mrs. 
Trevelyan when Captain Lincoln came 
in after lunch, Grace was going to 
make calls all the afternoon, and had 
merely come in, she said, for half an 
hour; but during that half hour she 
took possession of Fred (as in truth she 
had a way of doing), and talked and 
chirped to him, and hardly let any other 
voice but hers be heard, never dreaming 
for a moment, poor little soul, that her 
innocent monopolizing of him was mak- 
ing Hero’s heart ache. She twittered 
and carolled away to him like a bird; 
and then, when all the time that she 
could stay was gone, she finally ended 
by asking him to come away with her. 

“Shall I find Dudley at home pres- 
ently?” he had chanced to say to her 
as she rose to take her departure; and 
then she had answered at once :— 

“No, not presently, for he is going 
to town at four o’clock, but you will find 
him at home now. Come with me now, 
do, Fred. I am going to the Hillyars, 
and you might walk with me there, and 
then go and catch Dudley,” she said. 
And she looked up to him as she gave 
this invitation with her little bright cor- 
dial face, 

“Well, it is always a temptation to 
walk with you; but I think I will give 
up seeing Dudley to-day,” he answered 
quietly. 

And then, thinking it necessary to 
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lend her own hand to give herself a stab, 
Hero struck in, 

“Why should you give it up?” she 
said. “It is only half past two; you 
have plenty of time; you had better 
go.” 

“Why had I better go? Do you 
want to get rid of me?” he asked, turn- 
ing round to her suddenly on this. 

He asked the question half in jest, but 
she could not jest in answer to it; she 
was suffering too much for that. 

“T did not know that you had meant 
to stay here any longer,” she replied, 
speaking with an effort which gave a 
tone to the poor voice that was more un- 
gracious even than her words. 

“T had meant to stay if you would 
have let me. If you won't let me, I will 
go with Grace,” he said. 

And then she made no further answer, 
and after a moment or two he went up 
to her couch, 

Perhaps she deserved that he should 
interpret her silence as he seemed to 
have interpreted it,—that she should 
suffer the pain of his departure, since 
she had not chosen to tell him that she 
would be glad to have him stay. But, 
though she might have deserved this, 
yet, being very miserable and very un- 
reasonable, it seemed hard to her. 

He went up to her, and as he stood 
beside her so for a moment or two, his 
back was to the others, and he stooped 
a little, and said suddenly, half aloud :— 

“Are you never going to speak an- 
other kind word to me? When are you 
going to be like your real self to me 
again?” 

He was looking at her as he spoke, 
but it was scarcely with a tender look; 
the eye was grave, the voice was re- 
proachful. She colored hurriedly and 
hotly over all her face and throat. This 
was one of those moments come at last 
that she had dreaded,—a moment such 
as she had thought might come some 
day if she were ever left alone with him, 
-—when he would say something to her 
that she should have no power to answer, 
—no strength to withstand. For a mo- 
ment or two she was silent; then sud- 
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denly she took desperate refuge in the 
only cover for her weakness that seemed 
open to her—an angry and sharp reply. 

“ How can you tease me so? Do you 
not see that I am tired and cross? 
What is the use of your staying here?” 
she exclaimed, with her voice quivering, 
and the gray eyes all alight. 

He had been bending down a little, 
but, without another word, when she 
made this answer he rose up. 

“T will go with you, Grace,” he said 
quietly, as he turned round and moved 
away. 

And then, without ever bidding her 
good-by, after a minute, he followed 
Grace out of the room. , 

Mrs. Trevelyan rose up too, and went 
with them,—perhaps she scarcely knew 
why,—perhaps with some vague imprac- 
ticable idea in her mind of doing some- 
thing, or saying something. She was a 
gentle old woman, who loved that girl 
lying suffering there with a great passion 
of love that would have made her sacri- 
fice (if the sacrifice could have helped 
her) all the pride she had for her sake. 
She had ‘possibly heard something, or at 
least perhaps she had seen something, 
during those few moments that Captain 
Lincoln had stood by Hero’s couch, 
and now she followed him from the room 
with her tender old heart aching for her 
child. 

Grace was gathering up her property 
in the hall, and missing bits of it,—ac- 
cording to a habit that she had. 

“Where is my card-case?” she was 
beginning toinquire plaintively. “I am 
sure I put it down here. Oh, Grand- 
mamma, have you seen my card-case? ”’ 

“You had it in the drawing-room, my 
dear,” Mrs, Trevelyan said; and then 
Grace, with an appeal to Fred to wait 
for her, made a hurried return into the 
drawing-room to search there; and Cap- 
tain Lincoln, standing and waiting in 
silence (he had scarcely spoken since he 
had turned away from Hero), suddenly 
felt perhaps that some eyes were on 
him, and looking up found Mrs. Trevel- 
yan’s fixed upon his face. 

They were patient eyes, eloquent with 


love and pain, and a wistful, pathetic, 
anxious questioning,—eyes of a sort to 
move one, and make silence suddenly 
give waytowords. Atleast they moved 
him in this way. He had retained his 
customary look during the last few min- 
utes, for he had a considerable power of 
self-control, but as he met Mrs, Trevel- 
yan's wistful gaze the face changed from 
its undemonstrative composure. They 
were standing within a step of one an- 
other, and he looked full at her for a mo- 
ment, and then suddenly and hurriedly 
began to speak. 

“Mrs. Trevelyan, I must see her 
again |” he said, making no preface what- 
ever to his abrupt confidence. “ Let me 
see her alone when I come back in half 
an hour. You have been so good to me 
always: let me dv this!” he said, ina 
quick, eager, passionate voice, with the 
fire all in a moment in his face. 

Grace’s silken skirts were already rus- 
tling towards them again, and in the two 
or three moments that remained I doubt 
if in any audible or intelligible way Mrs, 
Trevelyan answered his appeal; but yet 
in some manner he seemed to read the 
answer that he wanted in her tender, 
gentle, half-startled face ; for he had hur- 
riedly caught her hand and wrung it, 
with a gratitude and a fervor that 
seemed wholly to forget how frail a hand 
it was, before Grace’s voice came cheer- 
fully back to them, with the announce- 
ment that the card-case was happily 
found. 

And then—well, I am afraid she was 
a very cowardly ‘old woman,—for no 
sooner bad she seen her granddaughter 
and Captain Lincoln leave the house, and 
had watched them out of sight (for she 
stopped to do this, as if she hoped that 
the contemplation of their retreating 
figures might possibly do something to 
restore her equanimity), than, too much 
startled by his address to her, and too 
much puzzled also as to the right or the 
wrong (or, at least, as to the advisability 
or the unadvisability) of the thing that 
she had been asked to allow, to make it 
possible for her to sit again in Hero's 
presence as if nothing had occurred, or 
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was about to occur,—she stole up stairs, 
and shut herself up in her own room, 
and never so much as showed her face 
again to mortal creature during that half 
hour or thereabouts that elapsed before, 
having deposited Grace at the Hillyars’ 
door, Frederick Lincoln retraced his steps 
and came back to the house, 

All through that time she sat at her 
bed-room window, nervously looking for 
him, with her hands lying idle on her 
knees,—while at the same time, down 
below, poor Hero, idle enough too, was 
weeping in utter physical weakness, and 
remorse, and pain. For she had broken 
down when they all left her, and had 
given way helplessly to a great passion 
of bitter tears,—the bitterest tears that 
she had shed since the first night when 
she had known that he was going away, 
—tears that almost seemed to burn and 
torture her more keenly even than those 
had done, for she felt an agony of shame 
as she wept them; she felt as if she had 
betrayed herself to him,—as if all her old 
nature, and all the pride she had ever 
had, had gone from her. 

So she wept in this passionate and un- 
coutrolled way fora little while; but her 
tears had ceased before Captain Lincoln 
came back again. She was merely lying 
exhausted and weary then, very much 
humbled, and very full of pain,—lying 
and thinking that at least her battle was 
over for to-day,—that this hour had 
been very hard, but that it was past at 
last, and the worst ended—when all at 
once the door opened, and the weary 
eye grew wide again with a great sud- 
den start as he came back into the room. 

He did not speak as he came in, nor 
did she for a few moments, till he came 
near her; then— 

“T thought you had gone to Dud- 
ley’s?” she said, in an abrupt nervous 
way. 

““No—I went with Grace to the Hill- 
yars: that was all,” he answered, 
“You did not suppose that I had gone 
away for good, did you, when I never 
wished you good-bye?” 

And then, when she made no reply 
(for, in truth, that was the thing she had 
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supposed, and I do not know that any- 
thing had wounded her more than the 
thought that he could so have left her), 
he drew a chair beside her couch, and sat 
down there, 

“Grace found the Hillyars at home, 
and I left her at their door,” he said, 
“How could you think that I did not 
mean to come back again? Shall I have 
it in my power to see you so many times 
more that I can afford to lose any one 
visit to you now?” 

He said this looking suddenly straight 
into the face which she knew—with a 
miserable consciousness—must be all 
marked with the traces of her recent 
tears; he touched her hand, too, as he 
said it. 

She had been in a state of keen ner- 
vous excitement for the last hour: she 
was little in a condition now to endure 
half-tender speeches from him. With an 
almost desperate fear she knew this her- 
self,—she felt that she could not bear 
them,—that if she were to let him go on 
making them she should end by breaking 
into another passion of tears. She hur- 
riedly and instinctively drew her hand 
away from him; with a look of implor- 
ing, half unconscious appeal she suddenly 
raised her eyes. 

“T only thought it was a pity for you 
to stay to-day when—when I am not 
well,” she said quickly. “You see I am 
not well, Fred,” she repeated almost 
piteously. ‘ You see I am not fit to talk 
to you to-day, Don’t be angry with me, 
—but I think you had better go—indeed 
I think you had better go,” she said, with 
a little half gasp or sob. 

She made this request to him, quiver- 
ing with nervous eagerness as she made 
it,—and yet perhaps, even while she was 
speaking, she hardly in her heart alto- 
gether wanted him to go,—perhaps she 
would hardly have been the happier if at 
her entreaty he had risen up and left her, 
She thought that. she wanted him to leave 
her, but if he had done it I fancy it would 
have been a new stab to her bitterer than 
any other. 

Possibly he knew this: at any rate he 
did not go, nor make any pretence of 
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going. He simply kept his seat, and said 
quietly, after a few moments— 

“Why should you trouble yourself to 
talk tome? Lie still, and don’t talk, if 
you like. You can lie and rest though I 
am here, can you not?” And then, 
without saying more, he stretched out his 
hand, and took up a book that was lying 
on her reading-desk, and opened it, and 
began to turn its pages, —reading or seem- 
ing to read it to himself, with his fore- 
head bent down on his hand, so as to 
avoid all look of watching her. 

He read, or appeared to read, for some 
ten minutes perhaps: then at the end of 
that time she was the first tospeak. She 
had been trying with all her might during 
this silence, by the aid of her pride (that 
very untrustworthy ally !), to regain her 
self-possession, and now—pricked all 
over as she was with shame at having 
behaved herself so pitiably before him— 
she thought she had recovered strength 
and composure enough to address him 
again. So she began abruptly, in a cold, 
sufficiently ungracious way. 

“Tt is so stupid for you to sit here like 
this—you might as well be at home,” she 
said. “I don’t know where grandmam- 
mais. I wish you would ring the bell 
and I would ask.” 

“But I don’t want you to ask,” he 
answered coolly. He had lifted up his 
head at the first wordshespoke. “I am 
quite content with what I am doing. 
Why should I not be?” he asked her. 
“Tt is pleasanter to me to read here than 
anywhere else.” 

“But that is absurd!” she said quickly. 

“T don't see its absurdity.” 

And then there was a little pause, at 
the end of which he quietly closed his 
book and— d 

“Why should it be absurd for me to 
sit and read beside you?” he said. “To 
me the being near you, whatever I may 
be doing, has long been the sweetest thing 
in this world. Do you not know that? 
And if it has been this before, do you 
think it is likely to be less now, when I 
know that in a little while, though I 
were to give my right hand for it, I 
shall not be able to be near you any 


more? But you seem never to think of 
that,” he added in an altered tone after a 
moment’s silence, 

The colors during this speech had be- 
gun to struggle up in a wild nervous 
flush to her face, and he had seen it (and 
she knew that he had seen it), as he 
spoke looking at her. But she had not 
tried to interrupt him nor to answer him 
till he reached the last word. She only 
spoke then—goaded to speak by the 
great pain he gave her. 

“T do think of it,” she said hurriedly, 
the poor lips trembling, and the faini 
words coming like a little reproachfu! 
ery. 

“T should not have thought you did, 
I should have thought you had done the 
very reverse all this last week. Have I 
not had cause to think it? " he went on 
after a little pause. “ Why have you 
been so changed to me, Hero ?”—and then 
he turned his face suddenly full to her. 
“You do not know—or at least I do not 
think you can know—how hard you 
have made it to me to bear these last 
days. If I have ever needed you to be 
near me, do you think I have not needed 
you during this week, while we have 
been so far apart ?—and yet, day after 
day—oh! my sweet, how could you 
treat me as you have done?” he cried, 
abruptly letting his unfinished sentence 
go, and his voice breaking at last into 
unconcealed passion, ‘From every one 
else I have had more kindness than I had 
any right to look for. Only from you— 
my dearest of all—,” 

“Captain Lincoln—” she interrupted 
him—that impotent cry breaking from 
her, she hardly knew why, except that 
there was an unreasoning, startled in- 
stinct in her that made her utter it,— 
something that forced her to try and 
stop the words upon his lips, even 
though they were the words she had 
been yearning and fainting for. But 
happily for her the trembling exclama- 
tion could not stop them now. She si- 
lenced him only for a moment. 

‘What are you but my dearest?” he 
went on in the same impassioned tone, 
“ What else can I call you—if I call you 
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anything at all—but that? You have 
been that to me for many a day past,— 
the best thing in my life to me—all the 
wide world to me,” 

He was stooping down while he said 
this, and looking into her face with such 
tenderness in his own that, had she been 
even the most sceptical of women (in- 
stead of, as she was, a woman blessedly 
and almost blindly credulous of human 
happiness) she could hardly have doubted 
or misunderstood him. But, though she 
no longer doubted him, yet the memory 
of this past week and all its bitter pains 
rose up for a moment longer between her 
and her gladness. She had suffered so 
—he had seemed so hard to her—could 
she forget it all at once? 

“OQ Fred, why did you write that letter 
tome?” she exclaimed, the words starting 
from her with a little sudden piteous 
ery. (She did not answer his question, 
she only asked him this.) ‘“ How did 
you think I was to bear it? Did you 
write it, and never think—never think 
once—how cruel it was?” 

“ Has that been making you unhappy,” 
he said. “ My darling, how else could I 
have written to you if I would write at 
all? I thought it might be worse for 
you if some one else should tell you of 
my going than if I were to tell it you,— 
but I could not come and tell it, and, 
since I had to write, how else could I 
write than as I did? Do you think that 
in a common note that might be seen by 
any one I could say one word of all my 
heart was full of ?” 

“ Was that it? ” she said wistfully, with 
a little quiver still about her lips. 

“Did you never think that that was 
it? ” 

“T did not know, Fred. If—if I had 
dared—” 

“Would you have believed it, do you 
mean, if you had dared?” 

“T don't know—I couldn’t bear to 
think, Oh, Fred!” she cried beseech- 
ingly, and then broke fairly down into a 
wholly feminine and unreasonable sob, 

He had got her hand fast in his (he 
had taken it, indeed, some minutes ago, 
and it had given just one little flutter, 
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and then lain still,—too happy to be so 
held—poor hand !—to struggle against its 
imprisonment), and now, as she tried to 
speak and could not, he lifted it suddenly 
to his lips, and with impassioned kisses 
kissed it again and again. Then he 
looked back into her face, and said just 
one little sentence. 

“Hero, will you be my wife?” he 
said, 

The tears had started to her eyes dur- 
ing those kisses of his—ah me, such 
happy tears! Could it be only one-half 
hour ago that her heartseemed breaking, 
and now she was offered the desire of 
her life, and the angels seemed to be 
singing round her. Or was the music 
only in his eyes as she looked up to 
them? 

Something came into the girl that 
was half a divine gladness, half a sudden, 
sad, intense humility. Did she deserve 
thislove ofhis? She had longed so for it, 
and yet, ill as she was, had she any 
right to take it? A host of passionate, 
humble, self-abasing thoughts rose up 
within her. There had been a little si- 
lence after his qugstion and then there 
was a tender, anxious tremor in her 
voice as she began to. speak to him. 

“Fred, what ought I to say?” she 
asked him wistfully. “You know how 
helpless Iam, I could not be your wife 
for years to come—perhaps I might nev- 
er be able, and—and I am not worth 
waiting for,” she said. 

He laughed when she made that an- 
swer. 

“ You are worth waiting for—to me— 
to my life’s end,” he said. 

“ Ah, but, Fred,” she exclaimed quick- 
ly. She was trying hard to speak with- 
out her voice trembling, and yet it would 
tremble so; it quivered and shook, and 
broke into little sweet pathetic cadences. 
“Ah, Fred, you are tempting me, and I 
think you' ought not to tempt me,” she 
said. “I think that I am selfish to let 
you «are for me. Look here, kow use- 
less Tam, Think how long I may have 
to be like this, and I may never be 
strong again—-never, all my life. Think, 
if I were to marry you and only bea 
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burden to you! Ah, it would break my 
heart,” she cried, with a sudden sob in 
her voice. “If I were ever to be your 
wife I should want to do so many things 
for you that, if I was feeble and useless, 
it would break my heart,” she said. 

“Ts that all?” he asked her, with a 
happy smile. He had one arm upon her 
pillow, round her head. “I should like 
your heart to break at the thought that 
you were not to be my wife,” he 
said. 

“Should you, Fred? Should you like 
that?” she said. 

She looked into his face—the glad lips 
trembled as she spoke. She lifted up 
one of her hands as he was stooping 
over her asif to put him back, but, as 
she touched his shoulder, the touch was 
like a half caress, 

“T want you for my wife—I want that 
and nothing else. If you were to lie 
here all your life it would make no differ- 
ence tome. I want you—ill or well, 
helpful or helpless,” he said. 

And then—I think the argument end- 
ed here. How else could it end, but— 


as most arguments between them had 
done before—by his having the last 
word, and gaining his own way? 

And so what seemed to her at this 
moment like the sum of all the know- 
ledge on the earth came to her—the one 
thing that it seemed worth living for— 


the knowledge that he loved her. It 
came so, and transformed the world for 
her. Asshe lay in the fulness of her first 
gladness, for a little while she could hold 
no other thought but the thought of this 
sweet certainty; she was too infinitely 
happy to remember anything but this; 
she almost even forgot for a little while 
at first that he was going to leave her. 

For, indeed, in these moments had 
not her life gained its sounding ?—the 
thing above all things that she ever had 
most longed for—most felt the’ need of? 
“What I want more than anything 
in all the world is to have some one to 
obey,” she had said years ago,—long 
before she had ever seen Frederick Lin- 
coln—and people had laughed at her when 
she had said that, and had thought (as 
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on-lookers often think) that they were 
justified in laughing, and that they un- 
derstood her better than she understood 
herself. But had they understood her 
best ?—or was she not rather right in 
her own judgment,—the impulsive, high- 
hearted woman, who could rule others 
indeed, and draw them after her, but 
who yet above all things knew that she 
also wanted to be ruled, and who craved 
for nothing else in all the world as she 
did for a hand that should be strong 
enough to hold hers firmly; like this 
hand that had clasped her now. 

There was a generous, large sort of aban- 
donment abont this girl,—a certain royal 
lavishness of nature. She had not 
yielded herself always, as you know, 
with much docility to Frederick Lin- 
coln’s influence; she had contended with 
him, and had been ungracious to him, 
and had tried hard to get the better of 
him. But now—with the last battle 
fought and his last victory won—there 
was an uncalculating, munificent unre- 
serve in the way she gave her love to 
him. She had been so proud, and now 
she laid her pride down at his feet; 
she had opposed him so long, and now, 
in her gladness to be conquered by him, 
I am afraid she was ready to pay him 
the most utter homage, and to humble 
herself by kissing the hand that had 
overcome her. As she lay with his 
head bent down to her she broke out 
to him once in words of almost passion- 
ate humility. 

“T cannot think what has made you 
care for me,” she said to him. “I have 
never done any good thing in all my life. 
I have only wanted to do good things, 
and—and I have had nobody to help me. 
Will you help me now ?—do you think 
you can make me better ?—O Fred, I 
have said bad things to you a hundred 
times,—but if you knew how proud I 
have been of you even sometimes when I 
have seemed to care for you the least,—if 
you only knew how happy I have been 
to do the things that you have told me! 
I think—I think that I have sometimes 
rebelled against you just that I might 
be made glad by feeling that you were 
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stronger than I.—Look, I am telling all 
my follies to you. Ah, don’t love me 
the less for them, dear!” she said, with 
the gray eyes full of great beseeching 
tears. 

But do you think she needed much 
comforting after she had said that?—or 
that these tears which had risen were 
like any other tears of all her life? 


Snatt I stop my story abruptly here, 
and say no more,—leaving this poor fool- 
ish woman now at last wholly happy ? 
There was a taint, you know, in the glad- 
ness that had come to her,—a bitter alloy 
to mar its sweetness,—but need I dim the 
joy of this first hour of union with talk 
of the inevitable grief of parting,—with 
any description of the pain which had to 
come, and which did come, I know,— 
pain that was sharp almost as death 
striking across the joy sweeter than all 
life had ever given them yet? Better 
leave them in their gladness, and end so. 
They had to part; that grief was irre- 
mediable; but meantime here was the 
sunlight and the day around them; night 
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and its shadows had not come yet. They 
were very happy; they had gained the 
thing they most desired; they had 
reached heaven—for this hour at least. 

And so farewell to them, before their 
sorrow comes, Perhaps these few brief 
weeks of happiness opening to them now 
were all they ever had,—a brightness 
like a sun, that, through all coming time, 
remained for the one who lived on long- 
est ever to look back upon, sigh after, 
yearn for; perhaps there came reunion 
and blessing in the dim future. Finish 
the story as you like. For me—TI like 
the happier ending best. It may be that 
she died—or he died—and they never 
met again; but I would rather think 
that it was otherwise; I would rather 
think that after many lonely days a glad 
day came for them at last, and I picture 
to myself some true and good life that 
they may be leading together somewhere 
now,—a life perhaps that shall have win- 
nowed out the pure grain from the chaff 
at last, and lifted up my Hero, with her 
noble nature, above many a fault and 
folly of her youth, 


THE END. 


+ 


A MAY-DAY IN ALBANO. 


We went Maying on donkeys, and we 
found more flowers than could have been 
picked in a month. What a May-day 
for people who had all their lives before 
gone Maying in india-rubbers, and an 
east wind, on the Atlantic coast of 
America; had been glad and grateful 
over a few saxifrages and houstonias, 
and knelt in eestasy if they found a shiv- 
ering clump of dog-tooth violets! 

Our donkey man looked so like a New 
Englander that I have an uncomfortable 
curiosity about him:: still, thin, red-haired, 
freckled, blue-eyed, liollow-chested, I be- 
lieve he had run away in his youth from 
Barnstable, and drifted to the shores of 
the Alban Lake. I wetched him in vain 
todiscover any signs of his understanding 
our conversation, but I am sure I heard 
him say “gee” to the donkeys. 

The donkey boy, too, had New Eng- 


land eyes, honest dark blue gray, with 
perpetual laugh in them. It was for his 
eyes I took him along, being as superflu- 
ous as a fifth leg to the donkey. But 
when he danced up and down with bare 
feet on the stones in front of the hotel 
door, and twisted and untwisted his dirty 
little fingersin agony of fear lest I should 
say no, all the while looking up into my 
face with a hopeful imploring smile, so 
like one I shall never see again, I loved 
him, and engaged him then and there 
always to walk by my donkey’s nose so 
long as I rode donkeysin Albano, I had 
no sooner done this than, presto, my boy 
disappeared ; and all I could see in his 
stead was a sort of human pin-wheel, 
with ten dangerous toes for spokes, flying 
round and round by my side. What a 
pleased Italian boy, aged eleven, can doin 
the way of revolving somersets passes 
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belief, even while you are looking at it. 
But in amoment he came down right end 
up, and, with the air of a mature pro- 
tector, took my donkey by the rope, and 
off we went. 

I never find myself forming part of a 
donkey, with a donkey man in rear, with- 
out being reminded of all the pictures I 
have seen of the “Flight into Egypt,” 
and being impressed anew with a sense 
of the terrible time that Holy Family 
must have had trying to make haste on 
such kind of animal, of all beasts, to es- 
cape from a hostile monarch on! And 
one never pities Joseph any more for 
having to goon foot; except for the name 
of the thing, walking must always be 
easier. 

If I say that we climbed up asteep hill 
to the Capuchin church and convent, 
and then bore off to the right along the 
shores of the Alban Lake, and resolved 
to climb on till we reached the Convent 
of Palazzuola, which is half way up the 
side of Monte Cavo, it does not mean any- 
thing to people who do not know the 
Alban Lake and Monte Cavo. Yet how 
else can I tell where we had our Maying? 
The donkey path from Albano up to 
Palazzuola—and there is no other way 
of going up—zigzags along the side of 
the hill, which is the south shore of the 
Alban Lake. Almost to the last it is 
thickly wooded; looking at this south 
shore, from a distance, those who have 
been through the path can trace its line 
faintly marked among the tree-tops, like 
a fine thread indenting them; but stran- 
gers to it would never dream that it was 
there. The path is narrow; only wide 
enough for two donkeys to pass, if both 
behave well, 

On the left hand you look down into 
the mystic lake, which is always dark 
and troubled, no matter how blue the 
sky; never did I see a smile or a placid 
look of rest on the Alban Lake. Doubt- 
less it is still linked with fates and ora- 
cles we do not know. On the right 
hand the hill stretches up, sometimes 
sharply in cliffs, sometimes in gentle 
slopes with moist hollows full of ivies and 
ferns ; everywhere are flowers in clus- 


ters, beds, thickets. It seemed paltry to 
think of putting a few into- a basket, 
hopeless to try to call the roll of their 
names, First come the vetches—scram- 
bling in and out, hooking on to every- 
thing without discrimination ; surely a 
vetch is the most easily contented of 
plants; it will hold by a grass stalk, or 
an ilex trunk, or lie flat on the road-side, 
and blossom away as fast as it can in 
each place. Yellow, and white, and 
crimson, and scarlet, and purple, and pink, 
and pale green ;—seven different vetches 
we brought home. Periwinkle, matted 
and tangled with flowers one inch and 
a half in diameter (by measurement); 
violets in territories and of all shades of 
blue; Solomon’s seals of three different 
kinds; dark blue bee larkspur whose stems 
were two feet high; white honeysuckle 
wreathing down from tall trees; feather 
eupatoriums; great arums, not growing 
like ours, on a slender stalk, but looking 
like a huge cornucopia made out of yel- 
low corn-husk, with one end set in the 
ground; red catchfly and white; tiny 
pinks not bigger than heads of pins; clo- 
vers of new sorts and sizes; one of a 
delicate yellow, a pink one in small flat 
heads, and another growing in plumes or 
tassels two inches long, crimson at base 
and shading up to white at top. One 
could not fancy this munched in mouth- 
fulls even by sacred cattle; it should be 
eaten, head by head, like asparagus, nib- 
bled slowly down to the luscious color at 
the stem. 

The holly was in blossom and the white 
thorn, and huge bushes of yellow broom 
swung out across our path at every turn; 
we thought they must light it up at 
night. Then there were here and there 
communities of crimson cyclamens, that 
most bewildering of all Italy’s flowers. 
“Mad violets” the Italians call them, and 
there isa pertinence in the name; they 
hang their heads and look down as if 
no violet could be more shy, but all the 
while their petals turn back like the ears 
of a vicious horse, and their whole ex- 
pression is of the most fascinating mix- 
ture of modesty and mischief. Always 
with the cyclamens we found the forget- 
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me-nots, nodding above them in fringing 
canopies of blue; also the little flower 
that the Italians call forget-me-not, which 
is the tiniest of things, shaped like our 
forget-me-not, but of a pale purple color. 
Dandelions there were too, and butter- 
cups, warming our hearts to see, and we 
would not admit that they were any 
more golden than under the colder sun 
where we had first picked them. Upon 
the chickweed, however, we looked in 
speechless wonder: chickweed it was, 
and no mistake,—but if the canary-birds 
in America could only see it! One bud 
would be a breakfast. One bud, do I 
say? I can fancy a thrifty Dickey eating 
out a ragged hole in one side, like a ro- 
bin from a cherry, and leaving the rest 
for next day. The flowers are as won- 
derful as the buds, whitening the ground 
and the hedges everywhere with their 
shining white stars, as large as silver 
quarters of dollars used to be. 

Now I come with shamefacedness to 
speak of the flowers whose names I did 
notknow. What brutish people we are, 
even those of us who think we love Na- 
ture well, to live our lives out so ignorant 
of her good old families. We are quite 
sure to know the names and generations 
of hundreds of insignificant men and 
women, merely because they go to our 
church, or live in our street; and we 
should feel ourselves much humiliated if 
we were not on what is called “speaking 
terms” with the best people wherever 
we go. But we are not ashamed to 
spend summer after summer face to face 
with flowers and trees and stones, and 
never so much as know them by name, 
I wonder they treat us so well as they 
do, provide us with food and beauty so 
often, poison us so seldom. It must be 
only out of the pity they feel, being di- 
viner than we. 

The flowers which I did not know 
were many more than those which I 
knew, and most of them I cannot de- 
scribe. There was a blue flower like a 
liverwort, only larger and lighter, and 
w:th a finely notched green leaf; there 
was a tiny bell-shaped flower, yellow, 
growing by twos and threes, and nodding 
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perpetually ; there was a trumpet-shaped 
flower the size of a thimble, which had 
scarlet and blue and purple all blended 
together in fine lines and shadings ; there 
was another trumpet-shaped flower, quite 
small, which had its blue and purple and 
scarlet in separate trumpets but on one 
stem; there was a tiny blue flower, 
shaped like a verbena, but set at top of 
a cluster of shut buds whose hairy ca- 
lyxes were of a brilliant claret red; there 
was a yellow flower, tube-shaped, slen- 
der, long, white at the brim and brown 
at the base, and set by twos, in shelter 
of the joining of its leaves to the stalk; 
there was a fine feathery white flower, 
in branching heads, like our wild parsley, 
but larger petalled, and a white, star- 
shaped flower which ran riot every- 
where; and besides these, were so many 
others which I have no colors to paint, 
that at night of this wonderful May-day, 
when we numbered its flowers, there 
were fifty-two kinds. 

As we came out of the woods upon 
the craggy precipices near the convent, 
we found the rocks covered with purple 
and pink thyme, The smell of it, crushed 
under the donkeys’ hoofs, was delicious. 
Somebody was home-sick enough to say 
that it was like going across a New Eng- 
land kitchen, the day before Thanksgiv- 
ing, and spilling the sweet marjoram. 

The door of thecloister was wide open. 
Two monks were standing just outside, 
absorbed in watching an artist who was 
making a sketch of the old fountain. 
The temptation was too strong for one 
member of our party; when nobody 
looked, she sprang in and walked on, 
determined to have one look over the 
parapet down into the lake. She found 
herself under oi¢ ilex-trees, among dark 
box hedges, and the stone parapet many 
rods ahead. A monk, weeding among 
the cabbages, lifted his head, turned pale 
at sight of her, and looked instantly 
down at his weeding again, doubtless 
crossing himself, and praying to be kept 
from temptation. She saw other monks 
hurrying to and fro at end of the garden, 
evidently consulting what was to be 


done. She knew no one of them would 
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dare to come and speak to a woman, so 
she pushed on for the parapet, and reached 
it. Presently a workman, not a monk, 
came running breathlessly, “ Signorina, 
Signorina, it is not permitted to enter 
here.” 

“T do not understand Italian,” said 
she, smiling, and bowing, and turning 
away and looking over the parapet. 
Down, down, hundreds of feet below, lay 
the lake, black, troubled, unfathomed. A 
pebble could have been swung by astring 
from this parapet far out into the lake. 
It was a sight not tu be forgotten. The 
workman gesticulated with increased 
alarm and horror: “Oh, dearest Signo- 
rina, indeed it is impossible for you to 
remain here. The holy fathers "—at this 
moment the donkey man came hurrying 
in for dear life, with most obsequious and 
deprecating gestures and words, beckon- 
ing the young lady out, and explaining 
that it was all a mistake, that the Signo- 
rina was Inglese and did not understand 
a word of Italian, for which gratuitous lie 
I hope he may be forgiven. I am sure 
he enjoyed the joke; at any rate, we did, 
and I shall always be glad that one wo- 
man has been inside the close cloister of 
Palazzuola, and looked from its wall down 
into the lake. 

We climbed round the convent on a 
narrow rocky path overhanging the 
lake, to see an old tomb “supposed to 
be that of Cneius Cornelius Scipio His- 
pallus.” We saw no reason to doubt its 
being his. Then we climbed still farther 
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up, into a field where there was the most 
wonderful massing of flowers we had yet 
seen: the whole field was literally a 
tangle of many-colored vetches, clovers, 
chickweed, and buttercups. We stumbled 
and caught our feet in the vetches, as one 
does in blackberry vines; but if we had 
fallen we should have fallen into the 
snowy arms of the white narcissus, with 
which the whole field glistened like a sil- 
ver tent under the sun. Never have I 
seen any flowers show so solemnly beau- 
tiful, unless it might have been a great 
morning opening of giant pond-lilies | 
once saw, in a pond on Block Island, 
But here there were, in addition to the 
glittering white disks, purple and pink 
and yellow orchids, looking, as orchids 
always do, like imprisoned spirits just 
about to escape. 

As we came down the mountain the 
sunset lights kindled the whole Campagna 
into a flaming sea, The Mediterranean 
beyond seemed, by some strange optical 
effect, to be turned up around the hori- 
zon, like a golden rim holding the misty 
sea. The lake looked darker and darker 
at every step of our descent. Mt. So- 
racte stood clear cut against the northern 
sky, and between us and it went up the 
smoke of that enchantress, Rome, the 
great dome of St. Peter's looming and 
fading and looming and fading again 
through the yellow mist, like a gigantic 
bubble ; as the power of the faith it rep- 
resents has loomed, and faded, and loom- 
ed, through all the ages. 


JANE AUSTEN. 


“Nornine is so tiresome,” says Miss 
Mitford, in the introduction to Our Vil- 
lage, “ as to be whirled half over Europe 
at the chariot-wheels of a hero, to go to 
sleep at Verona and awaken at Madrid! 
It produces a real fatigue, a weariness of 
spirit. On the other hand, nothing is so 
delightful as to sit down in a country 
village in one of Miss Austen’s delicious 
novels, quite sure before we leave it to 
become intimate with every spot and 
every person it contains.” 


Most readers of the novels in question 
will admit the justice of this remark, and 
agree that no completer rest and recrea- 
tion for a tired mind can easily be sug- 
gested than may be found in Zmma 
and Mansfield Park, The stories seem 
to have scarcely any plot, and yet 
there is one very successfully concealed, 
by the playful wiliness of the narrator, 
till the very close; the characvers seem 
the veriest commonplace, but are drawn 
by no commonplace hand; and they are 
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as far apart from vulgarity as the hu- 
mor of Leslie, Collins, and Mulready is 
from that of Jau Steen. 

These figures, however, would hardly 
form an interesting group if they did not 
encircle one or two attractive persons 
who form what artists call the light of the 
picture. Without these the stories would 
have as dull a void as Mansfield Park 
itself without the modest Fanny Price, 
or Hartfield without Emma Woodhouse. 
But with these engaging heroines in the 
foreground, the accessories fall into their 
natural places, and enhance, by contrast, 
the grace of the principal figures, like 
those in Hogarth’s Country Dance. 

It was said long ago of Miss Austen 
that there was so little to tell of her that 
she appeared like 


A violet by a mossy stone. 
Half hidden from the eye, 


and that probably her best resemblance 
might be found in some of her own crea- 
tions—Fanny Price, the “incurably gen- 
tle;” the lively, entertaining Emma 
Woodhouse, etc. To a certain extent 
this might be true; but the portrayer of 
Fanny was likely to be cleverer than 
Fanny herself; the sketcher of Emma 
was probably free from Emma’s vanity 
and petulance; the unobtrusive, high- 
feeling Annie Elliott may have more 
shadowed forth the depths that lay in 
the heart of Jane Austen, who carefully 
elaborated that character to the last. 

It was a happy thought of Miss Aus- 
ten’s nephew to supply a biography of 
her which should precede a new edition 
of her works, Its materials are of the 
slightest, but the memoir is judiciously, 
pleasantly, and affectionately written, 
and one is only sorry there was not more 
to tell: how fur the stories were rewrit- 
ten, how the materials were collected, 
etc. Probably Miss Austen was glad, 
when the building was finished, to clear 
away the scaffolding ; and this is surely a 
much better way than, like some per- 
sons, not to destroy even a letter. Dead 
leaves of this sort have not always the 
fragrance of dead rose-leaves. 

Vou. XI.—33 
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So music past is obsolete, 
And yet’ twas sweet, twas passing sweet, 
But now has died away.* 


The Rev. Mr, Austen Leigh has ad- 
dressed himself con amoreto his task. “I 
can bear witness,” he says, heartily, “ that 
there was scarcely a charm in her most 
delightful characters that was not a true 
reflection of her own sweet temper and 
loving heart. I was young when we 
lost her, but the impressions made on 
the young are deep; and though in the 
course of fifty years I have forgotten 
much, I have not forgotten that ‘ Aunt 
Jane’ was the delight of all her nephews 
and nieces,” 

Jane Austen was born on Dee, 16, 
1775, at the parsonage of Steventon 
in Hampshire. She was the second 
daughter of the Rev. George Austen, in- 
cumbent of the living, who also held the 
adjoining rectory of Deane. His wife 
was Cassandra, daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Leigh; they began their married 
life at Deane, but removed in 1771 to 
Steventon, which was their home for 
thirty years. Dr. Russell, grandfather 
of Mary Russell Mitford, was about the 
same time rector of the adjoining parish 
of Ashe. 

Jane had an only sister, Cassandra, 
three years older than herself, and five 
brothers. James, the eldest, was ten 
years Jane’s senior, and had probably 
considerable influence in directing her 
taste. Edward, the second, was early 
adopted by his cousin, Mr. Knight, of 
Godmersham Park, in Kent, and Chawton 
House in’Hampshire, to which property 
he eventually succeeded. The third 
brother, Henry, who was very lively 
and entertaining, became a clergyman. 
Francis and Charles, the two youngest, 
entered the navy, and both rose to the 
rank of Admiral, 

Jane’s father, a remarkably handsome 
man, was scholar enough to prepare his 
sons and other young men for the uni- 
versity. Mrs, Austen was a woman of 
strong common sense, and cheerful, com- 


* Henry Kirke White. 
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panionable disposition. We may figure 
her shining in those neighborly little 
acts of kindliness and generosity, of 
which traits are given in Emma Wood- 
house’s gifts of delicate small pork to old 
Mrs. Bates, and of fine baking pears that 
tempted poor Jane Fairfax’s fading appe- 
tite at luncheon. 

Cassandra, a girl of great beauty, 
loved her sister with the fondest affec- 
tion. They always slept together, and 
were inseparable companions. She was 
more pensive than Jane; and had the sad 
trial of losing the young clergyman to 
whom she was engaged, by his falling a 
victim to yellow fever in the West Indies. 
This death must have saddened the whole 
family for a time, and may have per- 
manently subdued her spirits; but she 
was not a demonstrative character. It 
was a family saying that “Cassandra had 
a temper always under command, but 
Jane had a temper that never required 
to be commanded.” 

These two lovable girls grew up in 
Steventon parsonage, a square, roomy 
house, five windows wide, with a lawn 


and shrubbery in frontand a good garden 
behind, terminating in a steep turf ter- 
race, which seems to be alluded to in 


Northanger Abbey. From thence di- 
verged two rural lanes wherein Jane 
loved to 


Wander, not unseen, 
By hedgerow elm and hillock green, 


to the village church and a fine old 
manor house of the time of Henry the 
Eighth. And here she doubtless wove 
her fairy fictions, unsubstantial at first 
as the silvery threads that the gossamer 
spiders shot out around her, seemingly at 
the sport of the summer air, and yet that 
adhered to something till the spider could 
travel along it and send forth other 
threads that had each their destination 
and never got entangled. Then, when 
the young girl’s mind was full, she re- 
turned to jot down her thoughts at her 
little mahogany writing-desk in the com- 
mon sitting-room. For she had no little 
study of her own; and thus she fell into 
the wholesome practice of carrying on 
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her authorship undisturbed by the pre- 
sence of her mother and sister, to whom 
she read what she wrote as she pro- 
gressed, pretty sure of pleasing them 
both, and benefiting by their remarks, 

A happy life! and with no incident, 
even of a lover or a love, for Mr. Austen 
Leigh frankly says he believes his aunt 
Jane never had an offer of marriage. 
And yet she was singularly pretty, as 
well as attractive in manner and disposi- 
tion; slender, rather above the middle 
height, with large, dark-blue eyes, 
curling dark-brown hair, and a brilliant 
brunette complexion. Her accomplish- 
ments were “rather in intaglio than is 
cameo.” She sang prettily and generally 
practised before breakfast; she left draw- 
ing to her sister Cassandra, who has 
given us a very pleasing likeness of her. 
Her father kept a carriage and horses, 
and the family lived easily but without 
show. ‘The ladies had little to do with 
the mysteries of the stew-pan and pre- 
serving pot,” but they were adepts in 
plain and fancy work, frequently were 
their own milliners, and did not neglect 
working for the poor. Long country 
rambles diversified their home life, and 
when the lanes were dirty, they thought 
no scorn of pattens, 

Sometimes the old rectory afforded ac- 
commodation to visitors. Two cousins, 
Edward and Jane Cooper, were among 
the favored few, and the sisters were al- 
lowed to return their visits at Bath. 
Another cousin, first married to the 
Count de Finillade, and afterwards to 
Henry Austen, introduced a very lively 
element into the domestic society, as 
Mary Crawford did to the family of 
“Mansfield Park.” There were some 
private theatricals got up in the parlor 
and in the barn—perhaps little more 
than a breaking-up performance—when 
Jane was about fifteen; and they may 
have led her to perceive how easily such 
amusements may be carried beyond the 
line by which carefully brought-up 
young people are safely hedged in. 

And thus, in the comfort, retirement, 
and content of a moderately affluent 
country home, passed the first twenty- 
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years of Jane Austen's life. She began 
to write Sense and Sensibility in 1797, in 
her twenty-second year, and Northanger 
Abbey the year after. 

A break then occurred in her author- 
ship. Her father, at seventy years of 
age, determined to resign his clerical 
duties to his eldest son, and removed 
with his wife and daughters to Bath. To 
Jane’s regret, she there found herself in 
a different groove, with no “ wood walk ” 
or “church walk” to pace in solitude 
whenever the fancy moved her; she had 
new acquaintances to make and new 
habits to cultivate, and yet their life was 
still very quiet. It is sometimes good 
for us, however distasteful, to have a 
complete set of new ideas and employ- 
ments,—to have something more than a 
summer migration from the blue bed- 
room to the brown. The mind recovers 
itself and forms new images. 

The removal took place in 1801. From 
that year till 1804, Jane Austen’s pen 
seems to have been idle. An unap- 
preciating publisher bought Northanger 
Abbey for ten pounds; but thought so lit- 
tle of it that he let it lie by him for years, 
and this may have tended to discourage 
her from writing. Long afterwards, 
when her fame was established, her 
brother bought her manuscript back for 
her, having done which, he could not 
resist telling the publisher, with a smile, 
that its author was tne now well-known 
writer of Pride and Prejudice. 

Only a few of her letters remain, from 
Bath and Lyme, the passing trifles re- 
corded in which are like straws preserved 
inamber. In one of them she tells her 
sister of a ball at Lyme, ‘ My father,” 
she says, “stayed contentedly till half- 
past nine (we went a little after eight), 
and then walked home with James and 
a lanthorn, though I believe the lanthorn 
was not lit, as the moon was up; but 
sometimes this may be a convenience to 
him, My mother and I stayed about 
another hour. Nobody asked me the 
two first dances; the two next I danced 
with Mr. Crawford, and, had I chosen to 
stay longer, I might have danced with 
Mr. Granville, . . . or with a new, 
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odd-looking man who had been eying 
me for some time, and at last, without 
any introduction, asked me if I meant to 
dance again.” We have only a glimpse 
of her cousin George, who was very at- 
tentive to her at a morning party, and 
“talked sense to her now and then, in 
the intervals of his more animated fool- 
eries.” This cousin George was the Rev. 
George Leigh Cooke, tutor in Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and afterwards 
the friend of Arnold, Keble, and Sir John 
Coleridge. 

Jane Austen’s father died in 1805. 
There are no records given of the closing 
scene. His widow and daughters re- 
moved in a few months from Bath to 
Southampton. In 1809, the second son, 
who had now taken the name of Knight, 
offered his motser her choive of a house 
in Kent or another at Chawton. She 
accepted the latter. It stood near the 
road, and its advantages seem to have 
been moderate. 

And now begin the pleasing reminis- 
cences of the nephew and nieces who 
from early childhood were frequently 
their guests. One of Jane Austen’s 
nieces says: ‘‘ As a very little girl, I was 
always creeping up to aunt Jane and 
following her wherever I could, in the 
house and out of it. I might not have 
remembered this, but for the recollection 
of my mother’s telling me privately that 
I must not be troublesome to my aunt, 
Her first charm to children was great 
sweetness of manner. She seemed to 
love you, and you loved her in return. 
This, as well as I can now recollect, was 
what I felt in my early days, before I 
was old enough to be amused by her 
cleverness. But soon came the delight 
of her playful talk. She could make 
everything amusing to a child. Then, 
as I got older, when cousins came to 
share the entertainment, she would tell 
us the most delightful stories, chiefly of 
Fairyland; and her fairies all had char- 
acters of their own.” 

Another niece writes: “Aunt Jane 
was the general favorite with children; 
her ways with them being so playful, 
and her long, circumstantial stories so 
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delightful. These were continued from 
time to time, and were begged for on all 
possible and impossible occasions; woven, 
as she proceeded, out of nothing but her 
own happy talent for invention. Ah! 
if but one of them could be recovered! 
And again, as I grew older, when the 
original seventeen years between our 
ages seemed to shrink to seven, or no- 
thing, it comes back to me how strangely 
I missed her.” 


Jane Austen was neat-handed in every- ° 


thing; her handwriting (I possess a 
specimen of it) was firm and fine; her 
satin-stitch first-rate; her playing at 
spillikens and cup-and-ball marvellous, 
Authorship did not de-feminize her, if I 
may coin such a word. 

During the first year at Chawton Cot- 
tage, she revised Sense and Sensibility, 
and Pride and Prejudice. During the 
next five years, she completely wrote 
Emma, Mansfield Park, and Persuasion. 
A letter to her sister Cassandra frankly 
tells of the pleasure she experienced on 
receiving the first printed copy of Pride 
and Prejudice, and helping to read it 
aloud to the home party, which included 
a Miss B. ‘She was amused, poor soul! 
That she could not help, you know, 
with two such people to lead the way ; 
but she really does seem to like Eliza- 
beth.” 

This was in 1813. At first the work 
made its way slowly ; but in a few years 
it was read and enjoyed by the Prince 
Regent, who desired his librarian to offer 
to show Miss Austen the library, etc., of 
Carlton House, and to say that if she had 
any new story in progress, she was wel- 
come to dedicate it to his Royal High- 
ness, The librarian took the opportunity 
of expressing his own hope that she 
would give the public a higher repre- 
sentation of an English country clergy- 
man than she had yet done, and capped 
his reasonable wish with the not very 
available instance of Beattie’s “‘ Minstrel,” 
as ; ossibly suggestive. But Miss Austen 
knew too well her own strength and her 
own mind to depart from her usual 
course. Emma, already in the press, was 
respectfully inscribed to the Prince Re- 
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gent; but the character of Mr. Elton, 
who figures in it, does not afford a very 
dignified illustration of clerical life, 

Pride and Prejudice paved the way for 
Sense and Sensibility, and Miss Austen 
considered £150 for it “a wonderful 
return for what had cost her nothing.” 
Her tales were reviewed in the Quarterly 
of October, 1815, and again, after her 
death, by Dr. (afterwards Archbishop) 
Whately, in January, 1821, 

In 1816, family troubles of some sort 
clouded her hitherto serene iife. Her 
health, too, began to give way. ‘“ But,” 
she wrote, “I am getting too near com- 
plaint; it has been the appointment of 
God, however secondary causes may 
have operated.” She wrote cheerfully 
to her nephews and nieces; and said to 
one of them, “ What should I do with 
your strong, manly sketches, full of 
variety and glow? How could I possi- 
bly join them on to the little bit (two 
inches wide) of ivory, on which I work 
with so fine a brush as produces little 
effect after much labor?” 

Her strength diminished day by day; 
gradually she was obliged to relinquish 
her active habits, and to lie down much. 
The parlor contained but one sofa, and 
as this was frequently needed by her 
aged mother, Jane contented herself 
with contriving a sort of couch with two 
or three chairs, to which she restricted 
herself, that Mrs. Austen might recline 
as much as was good for her. 

In spite of increasing illness, she fin- 
ished writing Persuasiun, but thought 
the conclusion flat, and was out of spirits 
about it. But next morning she woke 
fresh and cheerful; a pathway from the 
flats seemed open to the higher grounds; 
she set aside the faulty chapter and 
wrote two new ones, which contain the 
gem of the book—the conversation be- 
tween Anne Elliott and Captain Harville, 
overheard by Captain Wentworth — a 
scene unrivalled in pathos, and well de- 
serving to be the last stroke of her pen. 

In May, 1817, Miss Austen and her 
sister removed to lodgings in Winchester, 
to be under the medical care of Mr. 
Lyford. 
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The bodily frame wasted from day to day : 

Meanwhile, relinquishing all other cares, 

Her mind she strictly tutored to find 
peace 

And pleasure in endurance. 

Those were not days when death was 
faced and spoken of as openly as now. 
It is difficult, therefore, to know how 
far or how soon she was aware of her 
danger. But it could not long be con- 
cealed from her. She wrote cheerfully, 
submissively, and thankfully to her 
family, as long as she could write. To 
one of them she said: “God bless you, 
my dear E. If ever you are ill, may 
you be as tenderly nursed as I have 
been. May the same blessed allevia- 
tions of anxious, sympathizing friends be 
yours, and may you possess, as I dare say 
you will, the greatest blessing of all, in 
the consciousness of not being unworthy 
of their love. JZ could not feel this.” 
In another letter, “I can only say that 
my dearest sister, my tender, watch- 
ful, indefatigable nurse, has not been 
made ill by her exertions. As to what 
I owe her, and the anxious affection of 
all my beloved family on this occasion, I 
can only ery over it and pray God to 
bless them more and more.” 

Two of her brothers, who were clergy- 
men, constantly visited her and adminis- 
tered the services suitable for a Chris- 
tian’s death. Her sister and sister-in- 
law attended on her to the last. When 
the end came, she was not appalled by 
it; and on being asked if she wanted 
anything, her reply was, “ Nothing but 
death,” 

She died on the 18th of July, 1817, 
and was buried in Winchester Cathedral. 

Her works remain. Of these we may 
say that, immediately following an age 
of grossness, they were singularly pure, 
quite anti-sensational, and remarkable 
for fidelity to nature in its every-day, 
commonplace types. Her silly people 
are very silly, but not exaggerated speci- 
mens of silliness, and there is generally 
some little softening touch that shows 
them akin to their more intelligent com- 
panions. Often there is wit in a single 
epithet; in Mrs. Musgrave’s “fat sigh- 
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ings” and “ powerful whisper,” and Mr. 
Knightley's standing up “in tall indigna- 
tion.” There is finer painting in Mrs. 
Norris’s minute enormities than if they 
had been colored in darker dyes. Skill 
is also shown in making one character 
describe another with effect, because with 
the accompanying feeling of the moment. 
Many clever writings of the present day 
will fail to pass muster hereafter, because 
they have been colored up to exhibition 
pitch, and have overpassed the modest 
tints and infinite gradations of nature. 
Look at specimens of the two schools 
far enough off to lose the minute details, 
and see the general effect ; and the gaudy 
picture becomes mudgy and muddled, 
while the purely colored one looks as 
clear as the reflection of a hawthorn 
overhanging a still, deep pool. 

I had meant to allude to a little sense 
of want—but will not. We may enjoy 
the delicate humor of Leslie’s pictures 
without complaining or having a right 
to complain that they are not altar 
pieces. We need not always be on 
stilts, 


Nor seek to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 


When robust readers like Scott and 
Whately, and Macaulay and Macintosh 
(and I may add Froude), have not 
scorned to enjoy, applaud, and approve, 
humbler intelligences need not excuse 
themselves for having been ensnared 
into many a merry laugh. 

Mr. Austen Leigh frankly admits that 
no one in these days can think either 
Edmund Bertram or Henry Tilney had 
adequate ideas of the duties of a parish 
minister. Such, however, he adds, were 
the opinions and practice then preva- 
lent among respectable and conscientious 
clergymen before their minds had been 
stirred, first by the Evangelical and 
afterwards by the High Church move- 
ment which this century has witnessed, 
And he claims credit for his aunt, as 
having given photographs of human na- 
ture, in which no ideal expression is 
introduced, no feature is softened. 

This school of fiction is more adapted 
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for the mature and middle-aged than for 
the young who hardly begin to know 
the world, and who are elevated by a 
high ideal, There are critics of note 
and weight who commend this absence 
of ideality—of spirituality ; and express 
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actual repugnance to a moral being 
smuggled into a book of entertainment, 
For my own part, I confess to liking a 
writer all the better who elevates while 
interesting one, and instructs while 
amusing. 


+ 


CHANCE. 


Ir is one of the tricks of Atheism to 
set up Chance against God and Provi- 
dence. But what is Chance? Who 
knows? Who has heard it? Who has 
seenit? Itisonly a negation—the denial 
of intelligence or design. Or, as the more 
refined speculatists say, it is the subject 
accidentally repeating itself in the ob- 
ject—the cause reappearing, by a hap- 
hazard way, inthe effect. But, better still, 
it is the repudiation of all distinction of 
subject and object, and of all idea of cause, 
law, plan, or providence. It is simply 
a fancy according to which nothing de- 
pends upon anything else, or precedes or 
follows it in any orderly connection. 
Everything is isolated from everything. 
Nothing is fixed and nothing free, for 
nothing has any choice or will. 

Accordingly the Iliad was not a work 
of art, but of sublime accident. It was 
not designed, but it happened. The let- 
ters fell pell-mell into syllables, the sylla- 
bles into words, the words into sentences, 
and the sentences into the grandest, most 
ornate epic the world has ever seen. 

“The Oration for the Crown” by the 
great Athenian orator, like which there 
cannot be another, was a mere hap- 
hazard eloquence. St. Peter’s, the most 
wonderful of modern structures, is only 
a chance-work in architecture. So this 
vast universe, the sublimest of all epics, 
orations, or edifices, came not by design, 
but by accident, and has been whirling 
along through infinite space at random 
from eternity to eternity. This is the 
primary and the only philosophical im- 
port of the term chance. 

There is another use of it to denote an 
effect from some unknown cause. But 
the atheistic affirmation is the positive 


denial of all causes, or design, or of any 
controlling Providence either in nature 
or in history. 

The issue between this and a divine 
providence is simple and very plain. 
Either the course of events in the mate- 
rial and moral world is according to some 
principle of intelligence and plan, or it is 
not. It cannot be according to both plan 
and chance, though some philosophers, 
like M. Comte, endeavor to blend them. 
Yet it must be one or the other. 

Providence proclaims God, order, law ; 
Chance, disorder, lawlessness, and no 
God, Which isright? Let us see. 

Has any one proved that there is no 
God? And can any one know that there 
isnone? Is not such knowledge impos- 
sible from the very nature of the subject? 
Who has such an acquaintance with the 
entities, causes, and forces of the uni- 
verse as infallibly to decide that God and 
Providence and Law do not exist among 
them? Who claims such knowledge? 
Either he who possesses it, or he who 
does not. If the latter, he is convicted 
of ignorance and self-conceit, in assuming 
an omniscience which he does not pos- 
sess. Ifthe former, he is himself omni- 
scient, and is, therefore, the God whose 
existence he denies, Thus, in his assump- 
tion, the Atheist not only takes for grant- 
ed the falsity of a fundamental truth, but 
seeks to prove that there is no God by a 
virtual claim to be one. He denies, not 
merely Monotheism, but whatever of 
truth there is in Polytheism and Panthe- 
ism, arraying against himself all the other 
forces of the universe, intellectual, moral, 
and material. 

It is not easy to prove a negative under 
any circumstances, but, against sufficient 
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positive testimony, it is impossible. The 
denial of the existence of ice by a thou- 
sand men at the Equator, who had never 
seen any, would avail nothing against the 
testimony of a single Greenlander who 
had seen almost nothingelse. And were 
half the world to deny such historic per- 
sonages as Alexander and Cesar, it would 
have no weight against the affirmations 
of their comparatively few contempora- 
ries. Such is the utter worthlessness of 
the pretentious historic arguinent for 
Chance against Providence. The rebut- 
ting testimony is overwhelmingly de- 
structive. It denies a first cause where 
all other causes and where everything 
else declares it. 

To our finite apprehensions, there is in 
many things some appearance of lawless- 
ness, of chance, even, This we can 
readily admit, and yet hold that it is only 
in appearance and from our ignorance. 
For there are laws in Nature and harmo- 
nies in providence which no human mind 
has yet reached, and which stand con- 
nected with other laws not entirely ex- 
plicable for the lack of this higher know- 
ledge. But are there no lower links in 
this great chain of cause and effect, let 
down out of that transcendental region 
as a clue to those which are higher and 
by which we can climb to them ? 

To the uninitiated, the science of as- 
tronomy—so full of the most demonstra- 
ble divine order and beauty—is a confu- 
sion of sparkling brilliants, a perfect 
maze of less and larger islands glittering 
in a blue sea of air. And there are ques- 
tions respecting this stellar universe which 
still puzzle the most profound: gravita- 
tion, chemical affinity, polarity, the num- 
ber and distances of some of the celestial 
bodies; why they are just so orbical, 
elliptical, or erratic; how many are in- 
habited, and by what forms of life and 
what degrees of intelligence? 

There are questions relating to man’s 
advent upon this planet, and his history, 
the answers to which lie equally removed 
from philosophic scrutiny ;—why his ad- 
vent at all; why in its precise time, form, 
and manner, and why not in a higher or 
lower rank of sentient being? Why, 
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and by precisely what causes and laws 
the race has been divided into so many 
semi-races and tribes, so many colors 
and characteristics, and distributed over 
the earth in such diverse lights and 
shades, from a Teutonic civilization to a 
Fejee cannibalism? Why the course of 
the world has been so apparently zigzag 
instead of rectilinear? so down-hill in- 
stead of up ?—why, in its revolving ages, 
the nights have been so long and the 
days so short ?—why evil rules, and good 
is so long suppressed and oppressed ?— 
truth so fallen in the streets, while error 
goes tramping overher? Why evil came 
at all to mar the beautiful and good? 
And when these evils are resolved by a 
reference to free-will, the apparent dark- 
ness deepens, and the argument for a 
chance-world seems to gather force; for 
if free-will explains moral evil, and this 
explains physical suffering, what explains 
this terrible freedom in sin? 

That some of these questions so border 
on the unknown as to have remained a 
long time unanswerable, need not be 
denied. But on this account, must all be 
taken as chance? By no means; for all 
is not disorderly, evenin appearance, In 
Chemistry, in Astronomy, and in Geolo- 
gy, there is only order and law and beau- 
ty. But order and beauty come not from 
chance but intelligence, and appeal to 
intelligence, while chance is born of ig- 
norance and appeals to nothing. 

In the successions of day and night, 
summer and winter, in the compositions, 
gravitations, and revolutions of the heav- 
enly bodies, their distances and densities, 
their opacity or luminosity, are seen the 
uniformity of design and stability of law. 
Whatever comes within the telescopic 
and microscopic view of man is law, is 
order. Itis by a visible plan and for a 
definite end. The sun has a reason for 
shining, the rain for descending, and the 
earth for its fertility, beauty, and bloom. 

But does chance work so methodically, 
with such precision, such benevolence 
and beauty? Did chance lay the founda- 
tions of the earth, or the corner-stone 
thereof? Did it shut up the sea within 
doors and make the cloud a garment, and 





thick darkness a swaddling band for it? 
Can chance bind the sweet influences of 
the Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion, 
or guide Arcturus with his sons? Has 
it an arm like God? Can it thunder with 
a voice like Him? Can it deck itself 
with majesty and excellence, and array 
itself with beauty? Chance can do 
nothing of this. All honest science, all 
sober sense laughs at such claims, It is 
not @ person, agent, or actor in any sense, 
nor even an implement or tool. It is a 
mere nothing. What can it do, then? 
Can it set a leg? No. Or an arm? 
No. Or take away the grief of a wound ? 
No. Chance hath no skill in surgery, 
then? No. Whatischance? A word. 
What is that word? Air,—nothing else. 
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When design and plan fill all the spheres 
of our knowledge, it is a vain and vicious 
logic that infers lawlessness and disorder 
in regions that lie beyond this knowledge, 
The induction from order in the known 
and lower, is order in the unknown and 
higher, as we approach the lawgiver. 
Every advance from ignorance to intelli- 
gence in all the departments of science, 
disproves, by the most positive evidence, 
the doctrine of chance and asserts an 
overruling Providence. ‘The admirable 
arrangement of the solar system,” says 
Newton, “cannot but be the work of an 
intelligent and most powerful being.” 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direction which thou canst not 

see, 


a 


BERKSHIRE CRYSTAL 


One stinging day in November, which 
gave us the advantage of unthawed 
ground to walk upon, we took the Pitts- 
field and North Adams cars, and in a few 
minutes had arrived at the little depot 
which stands very near the “ Berkshire 
Glass Works.” While on our way to 
the mill we are asking questions, and 
jot down the following items in our note 
book: “ Berkshire, Mass., has beds of 
the purest sand in the world, which lie 
very near these works, and they are 
practically inexhaustible, being not only 
used in immense amount in the manufac- 
ture of glass in this country, but also be- 
ing exported annually by thousands of 
tons. This sand is ninety-six per cent. 
pure silica, and’ silica melted. is silicic 
acid. Sand combined by fusing at a 
high temperature with some alkali makes 
glass, The alkalies most commonly used 
are limestone, whose commercial name is 
‘soda-ash,’ or carbonate of lime ground 
to powder, and soda. These alkalies 
form with the sand nine-tenths of the 
whole compound, although there are 
other ingredients. The Berkshire sand 
when melted makes the most colorless 
and exquisitely transparent glass known, 
and nothing can exceed the brilliancy 
and the clearness of the crystal made 


from it. Ifcoal-mines could be found in 
Berkshire, or if her peat-beds could be 
economically worked, and the peat made 
sufficiently dry, it would soon be the 
greatest glass-producing country in the 
world.” 

Our first visit must be to the mill, 
where huge blocks of solid limestone are 
ground to a powder as fine as flour, to 
prepare them for the “ batch” of which 
glass is made. Here also the clay for the 
making of the crucibles, or pots that hold 
the batch, is ground to powder, and the 
old crucibles are re-ground. Not only 
does old glass enter into the composition 
of all new glass, but old crucibles, har- 
dened by the fire, must be reduced to 
powder, and mixed with the crude clay, 
in the proportion of one-third old to two- 
thirds new, or the crucible will be use- 
less. The clay of which these melting- 
pots or crucibles are made used to be im- 
ported; the best quality from Stour- 
bridge, on the coast of England. A good 
article was also brought from Germany. 
But these are now largely superseded in 
this country by @ clay known as “ Mis- 
souri fire clay,” a bed of which has been 
found near St. Louis, All the clay used 
at the Berkshire glass-works comes from 
this Missouri bed. All sorts of clay have 
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been tried, even clay from Gayhead, near 
Nantucket; and in some American fac- 
tories they still use the German, or the 
Stourbridge clay. Almost everything 
that comes in contact with the glass 
during its manufacture is made of, or 
lined with, this clay. The flattening ta- 
ble is coated with it; the crucibles and 
rings are made from it alone, and the 
dome of the furnace is lined with it. 
From the mill we went to the furnaces, 
which have a huge oven built with a 
dome which reverberates the heat down 
upon the crucibles, or flattening tables, 
which are placed beneath them, There 
are three furnaces, but only two are in 
operation to-day—one which contains 
the rotary flattening table, and one con- 
taining the crucibles filled with the molten 
glass. I looked into the “ crater,”—for 
indeed the furnace fires seem like noth- 
ing else so much as the crater of a vol- 
cano when its flames are fiercest,—but I 
soon drew back, “ blinded by excess of 
light,” whereupon one of the workmen 
kindly loaned me his “ mask,” which is 
a thin, flat piece of hard wood, having a 
bit of blue glass set in it. This board is 
about a foot long and a little less in 
width, and the blue glass enables one to 
look a long time, without injuring the 
eyes, into the flaming furnace, while the 
board protects the face. These masks 
are hung by a leather string around the 
necks of the blowers, and they use them 
to ascertain if the crucibles are standing 
the fire without cracking or leakage, 
and also to find out when they have ex- 
hausted the melted glass which they 
contain. Six years ago, wood was used 
to heat the furnace where the glass is 
fused, but now bituminous coal is found 
to answer the purpose. The furnace fires 
are not allowed to go out oftener than 
once in twelve or eighteen months. 
Having expanded so greatly as the fur- 
nace walls do in the fervent heat to 
which they are subjected, a sudden cool- 
ing would crack and ruin them. 

Let us now go to the mixing-room, 
where the “batch,” or “ melt,” as it is 
called, is prepared for fusing. There are 
barrels of all the needful ingredients, 
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ready pulverized for use. In large bins 
the materials are emptied in proper pro- 
portions, and are thoroughly mixed 
before they are put into the crucibles, A 
certain quantity of broken window-glass 
is indispensable ; but one of the difficulties 
of the manufacturers is to obtain enough 
of it; not that there is not enough broken 
up in the country every year to supply 
the demand, but because we Americans 
are so little addicted to small economies, 
that no one thinks any material worth 
saving for which he can only get about 
half a cent a pound! An exceedingly 
high temperature is needed to fuse glass, 
and it takes from thirteen to sixteen 
hours of furnace heat to melt one batch 
ofit thoroughly, Although alkalies cause 
the sand to fuse more readily, still the 
best glass is that which has in it the 
smallest practicable proportion of alkali. 
From the mixing-room, where we found 
to our surprise that charcoal is one of the 
ingredients of glass, we went next to 
the building where the crucibles, or clay 
pots, are manufactured, in which the batch 
is put for melting. A single hair would 
spoil a crucible, for the hair would at 
once burn up and leave a thread-like 
hole just its own size; through this 
minute passage the hot glass, which flows 
through such an aperture far more readily 
than water would, works its way, and 
the hole once begun will continue to en- 
large until it renders the crucible useless. 

In another room a horse turns a huge 
grindstone in a circular groove, grinding 
the clay or other substances, very much 
after the fashion of an ancient Egyptian 
mill. After four weeks of kneading un- 
der the toes of the treaders, the clay is 
carried in little rolls, on a board, into the 
upper story, which is kept at an even 
temperature. Here we see boards about 
a yard square, set level on the top of a 
box or rest. On these boards is a layer 
of the old pots, broken in bitsdike coarse 
gravel. The layer is about an inch thick 
and smoothed until it has an even sur- 
face, upon which the moulder forms with 
his hands the bottom of his crucible. 
Taking a morsel of the clay at a time and 
working it together,—oh, how patiently 
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and slowly !—he makes this three inches 
thick, and when this is finished the potter 
forms a rim around its edge which is also 
three inches thick. If he leaves it he 
covers it with a wet cloth, for its tend- 
ency is to dry more rapidly at the base 
than at the top, and it must dry evenly. 
Little by little he adds rim after rim, layer 
after layer, each one thoroughly com- 
pacted with the others by his patient 
fingers, all the way up to the top, which 
is larger in diameter than the base. 
After so much labor and time, it ought 
to stand three months to harden before 
it is used, and six weeks is the shortest 
time that should be allowed one for dry- 
ing. In England they are not put into the 
furnace until a year after they are finished. 
Itisa great objectin all glass-works to get 
enough of these pots, or crucibles, made 
in advance of their consumption, so that 
they can be allowed to remain the longest 
time possible before being exposed to 
the heat of the furnace, After all the 
labor, and time, and expense that it has 
taken to make one, there is no certainty 
that it will last. Sometimes one will 
stand the fire three months; but their 
average of service is only from four to 
six weeks! Often they will crack the first 
week, and discharge their precious half- 
melted crystals into the ashes and débris 
of the furnace cave. The rings are singular 
looking things. Their use is to float in- 
side the crucibles on the top of the 
molten glass, and act as collectors of its 
scum and impurities, leaving the mass 
inside them clean and clear, They 
seemed to me to act much as eyestones 
do to the eye. They resemble half an 
ox-yoke as nearly as anything, and are 
about three inches thick; of course their 
circuit must be smaller than the pots 
within which they are to float. It takes 
the same patient toil and care to make 
these rings as to form the crucibles, 
When placed upon the batch of glass in- 
side the pots, they gradually sink with 
the molten mass, as it is lowered by the 
gatherers, who dip their pipes within the 
rings to collect the glass ball out of which 
they form the cylinders. 

We had reached the upper floor by as- 
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cending a broad flight of open, narrow, 
steps. The going up was easy enough, 
but the descent recalled to me the line, 
“facile descensus,” with a wonder how 
any steep descent can be easy! I was 
so giddy I thought I should have to back 
down in the most ignominious manner, 
as I once descended a ladder in an ocean 
steamer, to visit the furnace fires in those 
“lower regions.” However, “two are bet- 
ter than one,” asmy giddy head had often 
found before, and with a little friendly 
help I reached the lower floor unharmed. 

As we approach the furnace build- 
ing the red fires gleam through the 
windows and prepare us somewhat for 
the glorious spectacle within, The 
furnace is built in the centre of the house, 
and about eight feet from the ground are 
the furnace mouths, or, as I should call 
them, glaring gigantic eyes, through 
which beams and glows the very soul of 
flame! Five of these round fiery eyes 
stare at you on one side the furnace, and 
back of these, five more look out upon 
the opposite side. Around these furnace 
mouths or eyes is what looked to me 
like a slatted platform, leading up to 
them; but I found this was in reality 
made by standing benches, five or six 
feet tall, arranged so that between each 
two was an open space about two feet in 
width, These benches were set so that 
the gatherers could walk upon 
them to the oven-mouths, and the 
blowers could also stand upon them, 
and swing their cylinders, through 
the spaces left open, into the cave be- 
neath, <A ladder opposite the furnace 
mouths leads down into the cave. 
Each of the five mouths that open into 
the domed oven of the furnace has, on a 
range with it, one crucible; and for every 
crucible there is one blower, and also 
one man to help him, who is called a 
“gatherer.” The blow-pipe is of iron, 
hollow of course, about five feet long, 
and somewhat thicker at the end on 
which the lump of glass is gathered 
than at the end into which the blower 
puffs. The gatherer takes the blow- 
pipe and dips the thick end inside the 
clay ring that floats within the crucibles 
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He gathers a little lump of the molten 
glass upon its thick end, revolving the 
pipe slowly all the while. From the 
instant when he first dips his pipe into 
the melted glass until his cylinder is 
finished, the pipe must not for one mo- 
ment be allowed to stop twirling, either 
in one hand or the other. This rotary 
motion is necessary to preserve the cir- 
cular form of the glass, After he has 
dipped his pipe in once, he carries it, 
with the fiery ball on its end, slowly turn- 
ing it all the while, to a tub of water, into 
the edge of which are driven semicircular 
rests of iron which fit his pipe, and on 
these he sets it, although he does not 
cease twirling it, while his assistant takes 
a wooden box out of the tub. This box 
spreads out at the top, but its base is little 
wider than the diameter of the blow-pipe. 
The same sort of iron semicircles are 
driven into the bottom of this box as 
those on the edge of the tub, and the as- 
sistant runs it swiftly all along the pipe, 
up and down, while the water with 
which it is filled drips, through holes, 
upon the pipe, and cools it enough for 
comfortable handling. The gatherer 
meanwhile keeps his pipe steadily re- 
volving, and when his ball of glass is 
cooled a little he goes again to the 
furnace, where he gathers more glass 
around the ball that he has already 
formed, The third time he repeats this 
process he has gathered a lump suffi- 
ciently large to make one cylinder. This 
he cools as before, and now the blower 
takes it and blows a little into the 
pipe, while he rolls the molten ball 
over and over in some moulding blocks, 
which look somewhat like shallow chop- 
ping bowls, They are of two’sizes, and 
rest beside’each other on the floor, close 
to the tub of water. These moulding 
blocks were formerly made of beech- 
wood; but when all the beech-trees with- 
ina circuit of five miles had been used, 
they tried making them of iron, which 
answers perfectly, provided they are fre- 
quently sprinkled with saw-dust. This 
saw-dust, of course, takes fire as soon as 
the red-hot glass touches it, and the 
flames curling round the molten globe, 
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as it rolls over and over in the moulding 
block, are pretty enough. The saw-dust 
prevents the iron-mould from staining the 
glass, and also from sticking to its sides, 
The blower keeps this ball of glass re- 
volving in these moulds, first in the 
smaller, then in the lesser one, blowing 
into it cccasionally, Gradually you see 
the ball expand and elongate, and you 
can soon notice the hollow space which 
his breath is forming inside the ball. Still 
he twirls the pipe, and now he goes upon 
the standing benches over the cave, that 
lead up to the furnace mouths, Into the 
cave heneath these benches, which is 
about six feet deep, after reheating his 
bell, he swings it to and fro; the benches, 
being two feet apart, give him abundant 
width ; still it must take long practice to 
acquire the nice and accurate handling 
which enables him to do it with such 
apparent boldness and freedom. I ex- 
pected every moment to see one bell hit 
another, and dash both in pieces, and it 
was wonderful to see them whirled and 
swung with such careless rapidity, yet 
never once touching the furnace walls, 
the benches, each other, or the men who 
whirled them. They did it, too, with 
such a zest, as if they enjoyed their work, 
and it was no more fatiguing than a beau- 
tiful and pleasant game of gymnastics. 
On the earthy bottom of the cave you 
see long iron rods, terminating in just 
such semicircular rests as I have already 
described. It is part of the business of 
the gatherers to set these up again as 
fast as the blowers knock them away 
from the oven-mouths, after they have 
finished resting their pipes upon them 
while reheating their glass bells. The 
American workmen prefer these rods for 
rests, and one furnace is arranged with 
them for their use. But as the foreign 
workmen prefer a crane that can be 
turned to and from the oven-mouths, 
there is one furnace equipped with the 
cranes for their especial accommodation. 
As often as his bell gets too cool, the 
blower carries it again and again to the 
oven-mouth, and resting his pipe either 
upon the crane or the iron rod, he re- 
heats it. After he has sufficiently rolled 
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the bell over in the moulds, and blown 
into it enough while there, he takes it 
on the “swinging benches,” and now 
fancy if you can the glorious spec:acle. 
Five blowers standing upon these ben- 
ches, each one of whom has his olow- 
pipe in his hand, from whose extremity 
hangs a long brilliant bell of red-hot 
glass, that looks as if carved out of flame, 
so transparent is the metal; now they 
swing these gleaming bells like pendu- 
lums in the cavern beneath them, and you 
see them just as distinctly, glancing be- 
tween the apertures of their benches, as 
when with a rapid upward whirl they 
wheel them aloft in the dim twilight 
of the spaces above their heads, and 
then return them again through the 
cave, completing the fiery circles in its 
gloom. The blowers are all at work at 
the same time, flashing, whirling, swing- 
ing, while the burning eyes of the oven 
‘ look forth as from a soul of flame that 
exults in the wonders it creates! 
Ah! how splendid it was! Even the 
workmen seemed to enjoy the glory of 
the glass, and the superbly flaming spirit 
of fire in their centre, which enabled 
them to make such marvels of beauty. 
While they are swinging their bells, they 
blow into them every moment or two, 
and still the twirling of the pipe is kept 
up, although I could not conceive how 
they did it. This alternate swinging, 
wheeling, and blowing gradually elon- 
gates the glass. When it has attained 
the requisite length, the blower goes 
with it again to the oven’s mouth, rests 
it before the flame, and when the end of 
the bell has become red hot, he puffs 
little short puffs of breath into it, stop- 
ping the blow-pipe with his thumb after 
each puff. The air which he thus forces 
in, and confines in the crystal walls of 
the bell, seeks an outlet, and finding no 
part of its prison so easy to break as the 
end by the oven-mouth, which is now 
made very ductile by the heat, it breaks 
its way through there, forcing an open- 
ing which every additional puff of breath 
enlarges, as you see; and now, away 
goes the blower to the middle of his 
bench, where, after a perfect ecstasy of 
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whirls and swings, whose rotary force 
enlerges the hole to the size of the rest 
of the cylinder, his work is done; he 
has only to place it on the receiving ta- 
ble, whose sides are cut in scollops that 
fit the cylinders. He now marks upon 
it with a bit of chalk the number of the 
bells he has finished, thus keeping an ac- 
count of his own work; and he also 
makes a mark on the end of the cylinder 
from which he removes his blow-pipe, to 
show where it is to be cut off. He then 
goes to make another bell, while the 
man whom you see approaching with a 
short iron rod, on which is a tiny lump 
of red-hot glass, seizes a pair of pincers, 
elongates his lump into a fiery cord, and 
binds it round the cylinder, guided by 
the chalk-mark which the blower left, 
One blow with a cold iron severs this 
smoothly, and the refuse falls into the 
waste-box beneath the table. While the 
blower swung his bell like a pendulum 
in the gloomy cave beneath him, Long- 
fellow’s refrain to ‘The old clock on the 
stairs,” kept ringing in your ears, keep- 
ing time with the measured movement, 
“Forever never,—never forever!" and 
when those bells rolled through the dark 
spaces above, and anon whirled into the 
caves beneath, in brightly flashing circles 
of light, did not “ Ezekiel’s vision of the 
wheel” seem revolving before you? 
But while I am trying “to describe 
the indescribable ” some workmen are 
busy carrying the cylinders away into 
the flattening-room. Here is another 
furnace, but its oven, instead of being 
filled with ten crucibles of molten glass, 
is occupied by a rotary table, down upon 
which the oven dome reverberates all 
the heat. This table has four compart- 
ments or divisions, each of which is a 
slab of the same clay of which the cruci- 
bles are made. One man feeds the fire 
of this furnace with coke, and he also 
turns the crank which moves the table 
round. Let us go to the front, and here, 
in place of the five mouths opening into 
the five crucibles, we find two much 
larger apertures, before one of which 
stands the flattener. The cylinders have 
been already slitted with a diamond 
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pencil, or cut through lengthwise with 
abot iron rod. The flattener is equipped 
with a long rod of cold iron with which 
he lifts the cylinder through the large 
aperture, laying it inside the oven upon 
its bed of red-hot clay. The heat opens 
it, and with his iron stick he helps it to 
unroll, until at last the cylinder lies a 
waving sheet, very unevenly on its bed. 
Now the flattener seizes another long 
iron rod, which terminates with a long 
brick-shaped block of basswood, which 
is his smoothing-iron. This he thrusts 
into the oven after wetting it, and now 
he irons the glass up and down and 
across, many times, until it lies as 
smooth and shining as the pane of a 
mirror upon its glowing bed. In spite 
of the wetting the flattener gave his 
basswood flattening block, it is covered 
with brilliant sparks the moment it 
touches the red-hot glass; still it does 
not burst forth in flames, nor does it 
turn to coal, Now that the cylinder is 
ironed perfectly smooth and even, the 
flattener gives a signal, and the man at 
the crank turns it away, wheeling it 
through a gallery of nicely graded tem- 
perature to another aperture, where 
after eight or ten hours it is taken out 
thoroughly annealed; for annealing is 
only very gradual cooling, but without it 
glass would. be so brittle as to be com- 
paratively worthless. The crank now 
turns another division of the table with 
its red-hot clay top, before the same 
aperture where the flattener stands 
ready with another cylinder to repeat 
the same process we have described, 
and this is continued until every cylinder 
is flattened. I saw no wooden mask 
hanging from the flattener’s neck, but he 
wore the same sort of dress, or rather 
undress, a flannel shirt and pants, that 
the blowers wear. 

The blowers work eight or ten hours 
consecutively, and usuelly finish one 
melt of glass in that time. The flatten- 
ers work six hours on and six hours off. 
The blowers occasionally hand their pipes 
long enough to the gatherers to give 
them time to dash water from the tubs 
upon their hands and arms, But they 
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did not seem to suffer much from the 
heat, or to be injured by it. Of course 
in leaving the furnace in winter they 
have to be very careful not to take cold. 
Aside from this, the hardship of their 
life seemed not so great to me as that 
of the poor wood-choppers on the moun- 
tains, who see no fire all the long winter 
days from four or five o'clock in the 
morning until they return, stiffened and 
benumbed, to their homes at night. 
Then the glass-makers get such high 
wages! from one hundred and twenty- 
five to one hundred and seveuty-five 
dollars a week! These wages enable 
them to lay up handsome savings to 
make their old age comfortable. I 
thought their work, with its constant 
regular heat, and the steady evaporation 
it induces from the skin, might be a 
cure for some very obstinate chronic dis- 
eases, and it will not surprise me to hear 
that “a blowing and flattening cure” 
has been established as a rival to the 
water-cures which are now so fashion- 
able. 

But there goes a man who has on 
large woollen mittens, and in the palms 
of whose hands, over the mittens, a 
square piece of stout leather is held by a 
strap over the back, which keeps it in 
place, as he raises a stack of great glass 
panes, and walks off with them to the 
cutting-room, where it is all cut for the 
market into the sizes most in use. This 
is a very nice room, we find. The civil 
head-workman tells us it takes a three- 
years’ apprenticeship to learn how to cut 
glass, from four to five years to leara 
glass-blowing, and two years to learn 
how to make the crucibles! while the 
furnaces are made by masons, under the 
instructions of a superintendent. The 
glass-cutting looked so very simple and 
easy a thing to do, I could hardly believe 
it could require so long a time to learn 
to do it well. There was in this room a 
long table with slight groovings across its 
width, just sufficiently deep to define 
the inches, which were also marked by 
headless pegs of iron driven into the edge 
of the table, one for every inch, The 
workman has, in addition to this table, 
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only a pencil tipped with a pointed dia- 
mond, and aruler. This pencil he runs 
across the glass, guided by his ruler, 
which is in turn guided by the grooves 
and the pegs, so that every pane is cut 
just the required size. All the finer 
glass is left in as large panes as possible. 
The glass is cut into panes of all sizes, 
from the smallest ones, five inches by 
six, which are used for clock-dials and 
bee-hives, to the panes forty inches by 
seventy, which adorn superb windows and 
store fronts. So transparent are these, 
that one looks through them hardly able 
to believe that any medium thicker than 
air intervenes between him and the ob- 
jects he sees. The refuse bits go back 
te form part of a new batch, and so the 
same glass gets manufactured over and 
over again, giving it a sort of indestructi- 
bility that reminds one of immortality. 
The packing-room comes next, where 
the glass made here, which is known as 
“Berxsaire Crystat,” is put into solid 
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wooden boxes, which are well cleated, 
No other American glass is packed in 
these cleated boxes. 

There are four cr five melts every 
week. These consume from thirtven to 
sixteen hours each in fusing, twelve 
hours in blowing, and ten in flattening, 
There are four flatteners, who have tour 
assistants ; ten blowers, and ten gatherers 
to help them. About one hundred op- 
eratives find steady employment in these 
works, This number would be much 
enlarged if one were to reckon in those 
who are constantly at work felling and 
chopping wood, drawing it to the fur- 
nace, sawing it, and digging out and 
transporting the coal that feeds the vo- 
racious mouths of the three furnaces, 
Add to these the number of persons 
whose time is spent in cooking, washing, 
making, and mending for the operatives, 
and one hardly knows where to stop in 
enumerating the laborers for whom such 
a factory creates employment. 


+ 


THE PALAIS ROYAL. 


RIcHELTEv, in his peremptory way, sent 
one day for the celebrated Monsieur Le 
Mercier, the architect. He briefly in- 
formed that man of genius that he de- 
sired a palace to be built, modest on the 
outside, magnificent within; it must be 
built in severe classic taste, and it must 
be built to wear well. A vast area of 
ground was purchased, and the architect 
began his work; he labored at it, cor- 
recting here, polishing there, enlarging 
and decorating and devising, for some 
seven years or more. Upon this great 
plot of ground, bought with the shrewd 
savings of my Lord Cardinal,—who had 
hitherto kept the extent of his riches 
very close,—Monsieur Le Mercier erected 
two vast quadrangles. The smaller was 
that fronting on the Rue St. Honoré, 
and its windows looked out immediately 
on the towers of the Louvre. This quad- 
rangle enclosed a small, square court, «nd 
to this an arched entrance led from the 
open space fronting the palace. The 
court was paved with rare art for that 


day—for paving was an art yet in its in- 
fancy in the West; and to-day you may 
enter the archway (if you can persuade 
the grim sentinels there to let you pass) 
and stand upon the same stones where 
once stood the cumbrous old coach of 
Richelieu, which whirled the kcen-eyed 
little tyrant across to the royal chambers. 
The larger quadrangle enclosed a very 
spacious court, which was turned into a 
garden, with fountains, and classical 
statues, and the sacred symbols of the 
Cardinal's Romish dignities. The tourist 
who enters the Palais Royal gardens 
now can have no idea of the former ex- 
tent either of the gardens, or of the an- 
cient palace itself. Far up the now long 
and narrow Rue de Richelieu, and the 
equally confined Rue de Valois, reached 
this superbly plain pile of edifices, and 
those long avenues of elms, chestnuts, 
and flowers of every hue. These grew 
rather with the graceful and uninter- 
rupted carelessness of nature, than in the 
forced symmetry which modern French 
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gardening displays; you would have 
thought yourself in a beautiful but un- 
cultivated vale. Richelieu, strange to 
say, loved flowers and trees—a virtuous 
flaw in a character of iron turpitude. 
But the Palais Royal was not one of 
those edifices whose grandeur appears in 
lofty tower, massive column, and glit- 
tering pinnacle; seen only on the exterior, 
it was simple and unpretending, The 
columns of the colonnades which ran 
along the outer sides of the smaller quad- 
rangle, and which surrounded the great 
garden of the larger quadrangle, were no 
Corinthian fluted and richly capitalled 
monuments, but imitated the severity 
and massive simplicity of Doric art. 
Counting the ground floor, the Palais 
Royal was but three stories high, and 
many a neighboring edifice of private 
proprietorship towered above it, from 
the upper stories of which you could 
look over into its delectable gardens. It 
was low and long, vast in extent—not 
so in height. Its windows were almost 
quite devoid of adornment; the facade 
fronting the Rue St. Honoré, alone, ex- 
hibited any of that profuse ornamenta- 
tion of the chisel which adorns almost 
every ancient building in Paris, The 
edifice symbolized strength rather than 
beauty; its sole exterior beauty was 
that of substantial massiveness. But the 
magnificence of the Louvre itself was 
outvied by the interior of the Cardinal’s 
mansion. Upon its interior luxury the 
Cardinal poured out his money by hun- 
dreds of thousands, racked his brains 
amid the deepest cogitations of statesman- 
ship, and gave up time, every unused 
moment of which endangered the foun- 
dations of his power. All through those 
seven years when Le Mercier was work- 
ing at it, Richelieu was constantly pass- 
ing from room to room, approving or 
scolding the artists, chuckling or grum- 
bling to himself over some unusual suc- 
cess or stupid blunder. Often when the 
artists were deep in their task, would a 
slight, quiet figure, in long red gown 
and lace apron, glide in, and by the sud- 
den shadow thrown across the wall, they 
knew well enough, without turning their 
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heads, who was there. That short, sharp 
voice, with its brevity in words, would 
frighten them ten times as much as 
all the sonorous bellowing of stout 
Monsieur Le Mercier; the hard, dry 
smile underneath that gray upturned 
moustache was a warning that, in those 
days, might have set any man a-trem- 
bling. 

In either wing of that part of the 
smaller quadrangle which faced the Rue 
St. Honoré, and looked over upon the 
Louvre, were located the Cardinal’s 
theatre and the Cardinal’s chapel. Of 
these two, it is not uncharitable to con- 
jecture that his Eminence was fonder of 
the theatre than of the chapel. This ex- 
quisite little apartment became a classic 
spot; for not only were many of Cor- 
neille’s earlier dramas first produced 
upon'its stage, but Moliére, prince alike 
of dramatists, of actors, and of courtiers, 
wrote plays to be represented there, and 
acted in them himself, on those very 
boards, down almost to the very day of 
his death. 

The chapel, in the opposite wing, con- 
trasted singularly and very properly with 
the theatre. Whether it was that Riche- 
lieu cared so little about the pomp of re- 
ligion that he would waste no money on 
it, or whether a finer feeling prompted 
him to decorate his chapel in a pure and 
simple fashion, certain it is that its Ionic 
plainness was at variance with every other 
portion of the palace. The ornaments 
were few, not costly; one or two sacred 
pictures by the best hands, an altar which 
was remarkable for an absence of the usual 
gaudiness, a plain fautewil for his Emi- 
nence, and cushioned benches for his 
household, comprised the furniture of the 
apartment. Here he came every morn- 
ing at an early hour, and heard a sleek 
little shaven abbé drone through the mass. 
Not seldom, it is said, Richelieu would 
employ the time during which service was 
performed in opening his morning des- 
patches, jotting down notes over his knee, 
and giving whispered instructions to his 
secretaries, 

Between the two great quadrangles 
into which the palace was divided was an 
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edifice, itself palatial in its proportions. 
It was a huge pile, surrounded below by 
substantial colonnades, its windows on 
one side looking out upon the smaller 
paved court, and on the other affording a 
fine coup d'eil over the lovely gardens. 
Herein were situated the principal apart- 
ments—the grand saloon of audience, the 
hall of audience, and the council cabinet. 
On the ground floor you found a vast ban- 
queting hall, with its various ante-rooms, 
and doors leading to kitchens, from which 
issued viands and wines fit to set before 
Olympian feasters. Then, beyond the 
grand saloon, you passed into the most 
famous portrait gallery of that age, which 
Richelieu had collected regardless of ex- 
pense, in which he took a most reasonable 
pride, and many of whose treasures now 
adorn the walls of the almost intermina- 
ble gallery of the Louvre, A superb stair- 
case led up to the grand saloon; and as 
youascended this, you were struck by the 
extraordinary splendor of the Cardinal's 
habitation, which now, in every detail, in 
every crevice and nook, displayed how 
elaborate had been its construction, how 
enormous its cost. Here was held a court 
far more splendid than that of royalty ; in- 
deed, in thiscourt royalty itself was acour- 
tier. Think of the brilliant throngs who 
were wont to surge through that grand 
saloon in the early years of the Palais 
Royal! The Rochefoucaulds, the Chavi- 
gnis, lovely Mademoiselle of Bourbon, 
proud Duc de Longueville, bewitching 
Chevreuse, chivalric Guise, bowing be- 
fore the iron little idol of the day, whose 
eye was a terror or a hope as it flashed or 
smiled ! 

One figure—his—stands out prominent 
above them all in our imagination; the 
others seem shadowy phantoms, with 
all their jewels, beside the sharp and dis- 
tinct outline of that small gaunt form, 
clad in purple, surmounted by the scarlet 
skull-cap of his sacred dignity. Standing, 
or perhaps leaning—for he was never 
physically strong—at the further end of 
this magnificent saloon (whose oaken 
floor was as a mirror, so did it shine, and 
whose walls were hung with Raphaels and 
Titians, with tapestries and escutcheons), 
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he received the homage of the most illus- 
trious of all lands. 

That portion of the edifice which, al- 
most interminable, stretched up almost 
as far as one’s eye could reach towards the 
city ramparts, contained long suites of 
apartments, each suite a habitation in it- 
self, They were used for many purposes: 
for lodging the aristocratic, proud-blooded 
attendants of my lord cardinal—his 
equerries, and captains, and stewards, and 
secretaries, and chaplains, and staff; for 
servants’ rooms; for quarters inhabited 
by that famous and courageous band, the 
Cardinal's guards; for the entertainment 
of guests; for libraries, and kitchens, and 
dormitories, and audience-rooms, and 
store-rooms; and on the ground floors 
were the stables and carriage-houses, for 
Richelieu was celebrated for his equipages 
and superb train of Arabians. 

When he gave a grand entertainment 
many of these long suites of rooms were 
thrown open to his guests; galleries con- 
ducted them from the one to the other; 
spiral staircases or great broad steps led 
down into the gardens on all sides; these 
gardens were illuminated, and great flar- 
ing lights, shining from every direction 
down upon the fountains, transformed the 
sheets of water into sheets of twinkling 
silver; and there, underneath the wide- 
spreading chestnut, in the little obscure 
grottoes, were held alike courtly Parisian 
flirtations and dark plottings against the 
sallow-cheeked host who had created all 
this splendor. 

When I said that the Palais Royal 
stood in the very heart of Paris, I meant 
that it stands so now, not that it stood so 
in the days of Richelieu.. "Twas but a step 
into the suburban wilds of the country. 
Westward the Empire of Fashion took its 
way; and now the wealthy, aristocratic 
quarter of Paris is fast advancing to the 
borders of the western bank of the Seine. 

The Palais Royal, after Richelieu’sdeath, 
became, as its name implies, a royal resi- 
dence. Anne of Austria, the bitter ene- 
my of the Cardinal, took up her residence 
there during the minority of little Louis 
Quatorze, who was one day to make such 
a stir in the world. The Italian adven- 
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turer, Giulio Mazarini, now Cardinal, was 
secretly married to her dowager majesty, 
and took up his residence at the Palais 
Royal; and from this time dates the sec- 
ond historical period of that famous edi- 
fice, It is now seldom that its halls, its 
corridors, its allées, and its banqueting 
rooms are crowded with a brilliant com- 
pany; there are few routs, and were it not 
that Moliére is just beginning to shine in 
the little theatre, a forlorn place enough 
it would be. The plain truth is, that Ma- 
zarini is deplorably stingy, one of those 
rapacious misers whose disease is appar- 
ently infectious; for Queen Anne catches 
itand half starves her servants, while the 
Cardinal forces State supplies out of Pari- 
sian tradesmen at aruinous discount,pock- 
eiing the balance which he thus pretends 
tosave for France. Under the guardianship 
of this mean and subtle man, and under 
that of the haughty and equally mean 
Anne of Austria, little Louis, and Phi- 
lippe his brother, grew up in the precincts 
of the Palais Royal. The Palais has be- 
come a gloomy and sombre place ; Maza- 
rini even sends some of its furniture out 
into the country, and stows it away there, 
in case of a rainy day ; which never com- 
ing, the furniture is found in its hiding- 
place after the old miser’s death, and is 
restored to its ancient position, 

When little Philippe has become a tall, 
golden-haired stripling, and has been 
created Duke of Orleans, and Mazarini is 
at last dead and well rid of, and that 
sprightly, flirting little English Princess 
Henrietta has come over to be Duchess 
of Orleans, this flighty young couple take 
up their abode in the Palais Royal, and, 
spite of the stingy old dowager, establish 
there one of the gayest and most thought- 
less little courts in history. 

The palace remained in the possession 
of the younger branch of the royal family 
—the house of Orleans—from that time 
down to the great revolution, Some- 
how, we do not hear much of it in the 
long interval between Anne of Austria 
and Citizen Robespierre. It was the 
residence of the foremost noble in the 
land; and we can imagine the restless 
regent of Orleans there, alter Louis XIV. 
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died, and before Louis XV., his great- 
grandson, came of age; but history tells 
us little of what he did there, or whether 
the saloons still glowed with the beauty 
and fashion of Paris, as of old. As little 
do we hear of the Palais Royal during 
that long, dreary, godless reign of Louis, 
called the Well Beloved. 

But the Palais Royal does come very 
vividly before us, of a sudden, in the 
ever memorable year 1789-90. It is the 
year of revolution, taking of Bastilles, 
and compelling kings to come down from 
Versailles and do the people homage. 
And by this time the vast gardens and 
the long line of edifices have been greatly 
cut down, giving place to the Rue Riche- 
lieu, the Rue Vivien, and the Rue de Va- 
lois; having assumed the more modest 
proportions which it now displays. The 
Palais Royal, strange to say, was, in ’89, 
the very headquarters and hot-bed of re- 
volution. In its gardens treason is openly 
shouted and applauded. 

It was observed with wonder that the 
most devoted friends and partisans of the 
Duke of Orleans were the most violent 
of those orators who harangued in his 
gardens. The Duke of Orleans was a 
rather stupid and heavy-headed, selfish, 
very rich and extravagant prince; a great 
borrower, a man of extensive influence, 
and possessed of a vague but strong ambi- 
tion. It is very probable that he was 
intriguing with the revolution in the 
hope of one day reaching the throne by 
it; at least, he petted the popular leaders, 
slipped money between the fingers of the 
poorer of them, and gave the revolution- 
ary public full and free use of his exten- 
sive gardens and of the leaves of his 
historic Richelieu trees. History tells 
us that he soon became a Jacobin of the 
most determined sort, cast away his title 
and called himself ‘‘ Egalité” Orleans, and 
that finally the wretched man, when the 
question as to the fate of Louis XVI. 
came up in the Assembly, voted “ Death,” 
Yet, with all this devotion, the Jacobins 
could not forgive the Bourbon blood that 
ran in his veins; and his end, like that 
of his royal and far more amiable cousin, 
was the guillotine. 
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This rapid sketch of the history and 
the historical personages of the Palais 
Royal may have prepared a curiosity in 
the reader to know something of the 
Palais Royal as it is to-day; so, leaving 
the shades of the past, and the procession 
of the honored and dishonored great 
which flits before our imagination as we 
contemplate the massive and time-worn 
pile, let us glance at it in the light of the 
bright Parisian sun of 1868. 

Richelieu little thought, when he kept 
the celebrated Monsieur Le Mercier at 
work on this palace for seven years, and 
when he spent so much money and time 
on it himself; that he was weaving a 
bulwark and a barrack for plebeian re- 
volution ; he thought as little, perhaps, 
that he was providing for a distant gene- 
ration the most superb popular bazaar 
in the known world! 

First, let us speak of that part of the 
Palais Royal which continues to be used 
for the purpose which its name implies. 
The upper story of the whole edifice, 
from end to end—the third story from 
the ground—is occupied by the Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, son of Napoleon I.'s 
youngest brother Jerome, and conse- 
quently own cousin of the Emperor Na- 
poleon III. This Prince was, before the 
birth of Eugenie’s little son, heir pre- 
sumptive of the Imperial throne, and 
this was why he was assigned, according 
to the Bourbon tradition, a residence in 
the Palais Royal. He married the Prin- 
cess Clothilde, daughter of the King of 
Italy, and now has several children. He 
bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
great Napoleon; is a quiet, plain, intelli- 
gent, and liberal-minded man; mingles 
little in political affairs, and is known to 
be on far from intimate terms with his 
Imperial neighbor and kinsman at the 
Tuileries. He is believed to be a repub- 
lican at heart, and his ardent admiration 
of the United States is well known and 
is frequently expressed. Some of my 
mweaders may have seen him when he 
visited America several years ago with 
shis bride; if so, they will not readily 
forget his impressive and handsome face 
—his short dark hair, his brilliant black 


eye, and his prominent Napoleonic nose 
and chin. He is rather Italian than 
French, both in appearance and in tastes; 
while Napoleon III. is French in both, 
every inch of him. Prince Napoleon is, 
perhaps, the best yachtsman in Europe; 
and it is in such peaceful and healthy 
sports, and in the indulgence of a keen 
and intelligent love of the arts, that the 
greater portion of his time is spent. He 
seems to be bent on escaping, as far as 
possible, a participation in the politics of 
the day ; so he travels indefatigably, goes 
off on long voyages in his beautiful yacht, 
and wanders about Italy picking up stray 
gems of sculpture and painting with which 
to decorate his Parisian mansion. He is 
a cultivator, too, of literature and literary 
men; and nearly all the great literary 
lights of Paris, without distinction of 
creed or party, are welcomed to the ele- 
gant hospitalities of the Palais Royal. 
Prince Napoleon would never be popular 
with the masses; there is a native haughti- 
ness and impassibility in his manner, an 
almost lazy indifference, which would 
check all hearty enthusiasm for his per- 
son; and, apparently, he has not the 
ambition to attempt what people who 
know little of him often impute to hin— 
a design upon the Imperial throne itself. 

The Palais Royal. is therefore once 
more the centre of a little court; neither 
stiffly brilliant like that of Richelieu, 
stingily gloomy like that of Mazarini, 
giddily sensual like that of Philippe, nor 
darkly plotting like that of Egalité Or- 
leans. It is a quiet, refined, and intel- 
lectual court; there are few routs and 
balls; but the Prince has gathered about 
him the talent and the esprit of Paris, 
and surrounded himself with the choicest 
selections of artistic treasures. The 
modest and amiable Princess of Italy 
presides over it with a simple grace, the 
more remarkable in that the house of 
Savoy is not noted for the possession of 
such qualities. Of course, the ordinary 
tourist is not permitted to penetrate that 
portion of the palace which is inhabited 
by the prince’s family ; but it is said that 
it retains much the same appearance 
which it is described to have had in the 
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days of Richelieu. The private portion 
comprises the smaller or front quadrangle, 
facing the Rue St. Honoré; in the upper 
story are the family apartments ; beneath 
are the stables and servants’ lodgings; 
while Prince Napoleon still receives, 
when he receives at all, in the ancient 
superb saloon already described. Some 
of the rooms are still preserved in the 
former state, possessing the very fur- 
niture which Richelieu used; it is said 
that Prince Napoleon still possesses the 
famous screen behind which the Car- 
dinal, tortured by acontinual dread of as- 
sassination, was wont to post one of his 
most trusty fusiliers, with charged 
weapon and ever-watchful eyes. Far 
less brilliant in its decorations than the 
, Tuileries, or than the magnificent throne- 
room of the Luxembourg, the Palais 
Royal yet has an appearance of greater 
antiquity, and seems far more redolent of 
antique memories. 

As I have said, the lower stories of this 
edifice compose the most alluring of 
popular bazaars. Between the smaller 
and the larger quadrangle runs an ex- 
quisite glass-roofed gallery; passing 
down this, you observe on either side 
brilliant shops, tempting you with the 
exposition of every imaginable ware. 
This gallery is admirably paved, and is 
open to all the world. On all the four 
sides of the larger quadrangle runs a 
beautiful colonnade ; this forms a piazza, 
bordering immediately upon the elaborate 
and cheerful gardens. As you walk 
along underneath this piazza, you passa 
continuous succession of brilliant shops, 
which announce their goods at miracu- 
lously cheap prices. There is scarcely 
any article of use or of luxury which you 
cannot buy there. It is the paradise of 
Jews who have cheap and second-hand 
clothing to sell. There are jewelry shops 
where they will sell you the genuine 
article or the imitation; where they will 
put two stones before you, apparently 
exactly alike in every particular, whereof 
you shall have the one for five francs, the 
other for not a franc less than five thou- 
sand, You find yourself opposite a 
window fairly blazing with the beams of 
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gems; gorgeous emeralds, large as an 
egg, diamonds of white and yellow and 
blue, rubies which look like the wine of 
Bordeaux solidified, amethysts and coral 
and topaz, hang in wondrous profusion 
across the window. You are only un- 
deceived when you glance up, and see 
over the door the frank confession that 
this is a shop of “ Diamants d’ Imitation,” 
a “ Bijouterie d' Imitation.” You may 
find here a very handsome locket, of ap- 
parent heavy gold, with a huge emerald 
set in it, for some $2; and if you are but 
wicked enough, may carry it home to 
your country cousin Jane, passing it off 
upon her with perfect ease as the real 
article. As for clothes, you may have an 
overcoat of these Jews for $12, a coat 
for $8, a dressing-gown for $6, a pair of 
inexpressibles for $2, and a vest for $1; 
and then make a very respectable appear- 
ance in good society. The cigar-shops 
and magazines, which provide every pos- 
sible apparatus to enhance the luxury 
and pet the indolence of the smoker, are 
wonderful to behold. The meerschaums 
and brier-woods are of the best and most 
alluring; they are wonderfully carved 
into semblances humorous, artistic, al- 
legorical, historical, voluptuous, and na- 
tural-historical ; their amber mouthpieces 
are long and exquisite, and their decora- 
tions are royal. The cigar-cases and 
stands; the tempting Turkish hookahs 
with their long graceful necks of cut and 
stained glass, and snake-like tubes; the 
tobacco jars, and flints, and tobacco cut- 
ters and jammers, and perfuming pills, 
and ash-holders, are in infinite variety 
and of beautiful workmanship. There 
are china shops, where you may take 
your choice of Sévres, or Dresden, or the 
real Chinese, or the ordinary porcelain ; 
clock shops, with a most various and 
curious display—only these French 
clocks, though charming to the eye, some- 
how never go; shops where you may 
purchase stars of knighthoods, canes of 
every sort, umbrellas, hats, shirts, crock- 
ery ware, and figures of every sort and 
for every use, carved in wood and clay 
and India-rubber. Among the curiosities 
of the Palais Royal are the antiquarian 
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book-stands, which far outdo those of 
Nassau street. Here you may purchase 
almost every standard work under the 
sun, second-hand, for a ridiculous price; 
especially rich are they in the old French 
authors—Moliére, La Fontaine, Corneille, 
Racine, Montaigne, Sévigné, Scanon— 
from which you may make up a small 
library for a franc or two. 

Scattered about the gardens, you ob- 
serve little round boxes, with windows; 
here are stationed certain white-capped 
old dames, who ere busily selling the 
afternoon papers. Literature, therefore, 
light and heavy, holds a conspicuous 
place in the Palais Royal. You will not 
fail to observe among the shops certain 
of them which display Oriental curiosities. 
Here is one full of every variety of 
Turkish ware—turbans, hookahs, jewel- 
led scimitars, gaudy vases, bronze and 
brass table-sets enamelled in every color, 
tables and cross-legged chairs, and the 
Ottoman paraphernalia of war. At the 
door sits a solemn, black-looking body, 
with fierce jetty moustache and beard, a 
close-cropped head, surmounted by a 
preposterously enormous turban, and 
dressed throughout in the very ideal ap- 
parel of the denizen of the Bosphorus. 
“Oh, very curious,” you think, “An 
exotic native, doubtless; worth while to 
purchase something Turkish from a 
genuine Turk.” A native, doubtless, 
but probably of Paris. The Chinese 
shops are equally unique, and the pro- 
prietors of them; in truth, there is hardly 
an article, procurable within the four 
oceans, which you may not find in the 
Palais Royal. The tradesmen whom you 
deal with there are the vefy shrewdest 
in all Paris. You may depend upon it 
that they recognize your nativity, speak 
French as perfectly as you may; and 
upon their conclusion as to where you 
came from, is based the price they ask, 
There is one price for the Englishman— 
who has a reputation of being illimitably 
rich, and illimitably gullible ; another for 
the German—who is known to be tre- 
mendously stingy; and a third for the 
Frenchman, who can’t be cheated, be- 
cause he knows the prices. They are 


beginning to understand in Paris that 
an American will not be cheated if he 
can help it; hence for us there has 
been, of late, a wonderful fall in the 
prices. 

Among the features of the Palais 
Royal, perhaps not the least noticeable 
are its restaurants, These are generally 
situated in the second story, and are 
reached from the garden by light wind- 
ing staircases. Paris is the paradise of 
restaurants; and here in the Palais 
Royal you may have at choice, either 
cheap and indifferent dinners, or delicicus 
and expensive dinners, according to your 
capability or taste. Hundreds of Pari- 
sians, married and single, habitually dine 
there, attracted by the moderate prices; 
and foreigners, marvelling at the cheap- 
ness of the fare, are fain to crowd the 
Palais Royal restaurants, and make the 
best of the opportunity. At the upper 
end of the court are situated the aris- 
tocratic restaurants—notably the “Trois 
Fréres Provengaux,” and “ Vefours.” 
At these, the resorts par ewcellence of the 
wealthy Parisian epicure, you may have 
the best dinner in Europe—and you have 
to pay for it. 

After all, the most curious of all the 
Palais Royal sights is its living denizens. 
Every clime and nation is represented in 
the motley multitude which, sauntering 
in any afternoon, you will find there. 
The decent and the swaggering American, 
the all-pervading and rubicund son of 
Albion, Turks and Spaniards, Greeks and 
Russians, Egyptians and Tartars—a Babel 
of tongues, a chaos of customs, a grand 
menagerie of mankind, a mosaic of com- 
plexions and of dress, the whole gamut 
of civilization—an epitome not only of 
Paris, but of the known world, enclosed 
within a triangle where yeu behold a 
specimen world in itself; a business ex- 
change and a levee in one ; where every- 
body amuses himself, talks affairs, flirts, 
reads, walks, thinks, and spends money; 
where all men are for once equal, the 
peasant rubbing in perfect freedom 
against the prince; where you may eat 
and lounge, and spend as many lazy hours 
as you will. Oncertain afternoons there 
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js music in the gardens; then are they 
crowded. The grisettes are there in 
force, with their sewing or their mis- 
tresses’ children; the loafing “ soldiers of 
' France” are there; the curious foreign 
inundation is there; the politicians are 
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there; all the world, meeting there on 
common ground, seems to acknowledge, 
alter all, a practical democracy. For these 
venerable gardens of the haughty old 
Cardinal-Duke are now the domain of 
the people. 
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FINGERS AND TOES. 
VI. 


MANUS-—-WHAT THE HAND SAID. 


I am not much of a talker, but my 
good daughter Annularis just whispered 
to me that the other three brothers are 
very angry because Medius said so much 
and used such big words; they say when 
they come for a lecture on Physiology 
they will ask for it, and that he had no 
right to know so much, or at any rate to 
show it. 

For all that, I like what Medius said 
very well, and wish the others would 
emulate him; they are all, however, good 
children, and all useful in their way. And 
I should be sorry to lose any of them, 
which is more than can be said of their 
cousins the toes; for I have heard my 
brother Pes say more than once that he 
wished they were all dead and gone. 

I want to tell something which of 
course my children could never find out 
for themselves, namely, how they were 
born, and what they were like as baby- 
fingers. 

At first I was myself a little flat bud 
or pad projecting from the side of the 
body ; gradually I was pushed farther and 
farther out by the growth of the arm; 
but my edges were still evenly rounded, 
and showed no signs of fingers, As I 
grew longer, I perceived one day four 
little indentations upon my edge, and 
also that I was becoming thinner at 
those points and thicker between them; 
and it seemed that my outer half was to 
be split up into five parts, which grew 
thicker as the spaces between them grew 
thinner; very much as the tadpole’s legs 
increase as the tail disappears. 

And at last the four notches reached 
half way to the wrist, and I began to 


fear I should be five instead of one; but 
there the process ceased, having extend- 
ed a little farther on my back than upon 
my palm, (A fact that everybody 
knows, but which the glove-makers 
wholly ignore, to my great discomfort.) 

The result of all this was to give me 
five little finger-buds, which now began 
to grow and become stiff and sturdy, and 
to develop backbones and have minds of 
their own; still they are good children, 
and firmly attached to me, and we all get 
along very well together. 

I have heard of some hands that had 
more than five children—six, seven, and 
even ten; and sometimes when the ad- 
ditional one is ugly and useless, and has 
been cut off and thrown away, another 
will grow in its place, In other cases 
the very reverse has occurred, and there 
have been only three or four digits, or 
two of them have been left closely joined 
by their whole length, something as are 
the digits of seals and the toes of ducks, 
There is a kind of long-armed ape, which 
always has its Index and Medius joined 
in this way. 

Before going farther, I ought to ex- 
plain how it is that I myself and all my 
children have two or more names each; 
and also to state my reasons for prefer- 
ring the Latin names to the English ones. 

You must know, to begin with, that 
the common English names were given 
to us before the science of Comparative 
Anatomy had shown that the hand of a 
man was the same as the fore-paw of a 
cat, the wing of a bat or a bird, and the 
flipper of a whale. Ido not mean that 
they are exactly the same, but that they 
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could not be distinguished from each 
other when first formed, and not only 
occupy the same part in the limb of 
each animal, but have also the same num- 
ber of joints,and only differ as to the num- 
ber of fingers,and their relative length and 
the precise arrangement of the muscles 
and nerves, etc. When parts of different 
animals correspond or answer to each 
other in this way, they are said to be 
homologous; and the homology or corre- 
spondence is more or less close and exact 
in different cases; for the so-called band 
of a chimpanzee is evidently more like 
that of a baboon than either is to that of 
abear ; still they are all homologous parts. 

As soon as this homology was admit- 
ted, it was natural to wish to use the 
same names for all; but some people were 
loath to apply the name hand to the 
monkey’s “crafty, thieving, slinking 
paw,” and others said that no amount of 
“homology” would convince them that 
a pig’s miry fore-foot had any right 
to the title given to me. So various 
names were used, such as fore-hand, fore- 
paw, front foot, anterior extremity, pec- 
toral limb, thoracic limb; all of which 
terms are either inconveniently long, or 
indefinite, or insufficient, so that much 
confusion has arisen. 

It has therefore been proposed to re- 
strict the word “hand” to the hand of 
man when mentioned by itself}, or in 
common language; but in_ scientific 
works to apply to it and to all the cor- 
responding parts of the anterior limbs of 
vertebrate animals the Latin word Manus, 
which signifies hand; it is a single word 
and a short one, is capable of inflection, 
and neither excites remark nor allows any 
misunderstanding. 

In the same way all my children are 
now spoken of in scientific books under 
their old Latin names, Pollex, Minimus, 
Index, Annularis, and Medius, because 
these are technical terms, and do not seem 
to insist upon the human peculiarities 
which gave them their English names; 
for instance, Pollex is in most animals 
either smaller than the other digits or 
wholly wanting, and Minimus, on the 
contrary, is sometimes as big as any; 
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the seal’s Index never points at other 
animals, and the elephant’s Annularis was 
never known to wear rings; and the 
cow’s Medius cannot possibly be the 
middle finger, because there are only four, 
Pollex being absent, and this leads me 
to mention a very curious fact, which is also 
a puzzling one, since we can see no reason 
for it: you know that some mammals 
have five digits, some four, some three, 
some two, and others only one; now 
when one is missing, as with some 
monkeys, it is in nearly every case the 
Pollex, which is in all of them smaller 
than in man; when two digits are absent, 
they are Pollex and Minimus, as in the 
Rhinoceros and some fossil animals; the 
next which disappears is the Index, as 
in the two-toed sloth, and finally the 
Annularis also becomes reduced to a mere 
rudiment, and the horse and ass and 
zebra walk upon the tips of their middle 
fingers, the Medius alone remaining upon 
each Manus. You can recollect the order 
of this disappearance by forming the 
initial letters of the digits into a word; 
Pollex, Minimus, Index, Annularis, 
Medius = Pmiam; but as some people 
may find that strange word quite as hard 
to recall as the order itself, let them only 
bear in mind that the Pollex goes first 
and that the others follow in order, alter- 
nating from one side of the Manus to the 
other, until Medius alone remains. 

This peculiar order of disappearance 
of the digits of mammals (or milk-giving 
animals) has some real or apparent ex- 
ception, but it is an almost universal 
rule, while among the birds the digits 
are subject to no such law; the Pollex is 
seldom or never present ; the Index goes 
next, and the two-toed ostrich has only 
the Minimus and the Annularis. 

I ought to have mentioned before that 
the common division into thumb and 
fingers is now retained only in common 
language, and that they are all included 
by the term digits. Brother Pes will 
doubtless tell you all about the new 
names which have been given to him and 
his children. 

Speaking of brother Pes reminds me 
that I have a twin-sister, and that she 
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begged me to say whatever was proper 
in her behalf; those are not exactly her 
own words, which at first I thought I 
would not repeat, they sounded so much 
like a pun, and J detest puns: she said that 
no doubt I would say what was right for 
myself, and might use whatever ideas 
were left, in her behalf; from which you 
will understand that I am Manus deztra, 
and my sister is Manus sinistra. 

I have always pitied my sister; she 
was never quite so active or even so 
large as I, and never appears to have any 
special ambition or purpose in life; she 
never puts herself forward, and generally 
contrives to keep her glove on even 
when mine is off, so her skin is rather 
whiter and softer than mine; she is very 
awkward when she tries to throw a ball, 
or hold a knife or a pen, excepting in 
those abnormal individuals who are called 
left-handed ; that is, who can use the left 
hand as most people use the right. I do 
not refer to the acquired left-handedness 
of such as have lost the use of the right 
arm, but to the rare instance of a 
natural preference of the left hand over 
the right; there are some who believe 
that this is due to an unusual arrange- 
ment of the arteries which supply the 
arms with blood ; others who say all those 
persons are left-handed whose hearts and 
stomachs are on their right side, and 
livers on their left ;* but all those people 
are so blood-thirsty as not only to request 
al! left-handed persons to have their 
hearts listened to in order to ascertain 
their location in the body, but also, in 
case a misplacement exists, to direct an 
examination to be made after death, 

Some people, indeed, believe that the 
ordinary preference for the right hand is 
. amere matter of imitation, while others 
go a little deeper and suggest that the 
superiority of the right hand is acquired, 
but that the tendency to acquire this su- 
periority is anaturalone. It is certainly 
a very curious subject.t 


* The writer would be very glad to hear 
of such cases; address at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 

+ Those interested may learn something 
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There is one circumstance already al- 
luded to, of which my sister has always 
complained: that in so many languages 
the word denoting the left side of the 
body also had an evil or unpleasant sig- 
nification. 

Now, my sister is not happy when she 
considers this, and I always try my best 
to comfort her by some facts on the other 
side. It is said that in China the place 
of honor is at the left hand; and all the 
modern languages, with some of the an- 
cient ones (Sanscrit, Greek and Latin), 
are written from left to right; but then 
she reminds me that the Semitic lan- 
guages (Hebrew and Arabic) are written 
from right to left, while the Chinese and 
Japanese begin at the top of the page 
and write downward. 

It is in vain that I tell her that man 
alone of all animals shows any preference 
for the right hand, and that it is abso- 
lutely essential to his safety; for if he 
had to stop and decide which hand to use 
in opening a door, in striking a blow, or 
in shaking hands with his friends, he 
might make very serious mistakes. 

The only matters that give her any 
comfort are, that the left side of the body 
is quite as well, and perhaps even better 
able to support and carry a weight, which 
coincides with the general idea that the 
left is the passive and the right the active 
side; and secondly, that the left hand and 
foot are more sensible than the right to 
changes of temperature; this is easily 
proved by dipping first the right and then 
the left hand into quite warm water; the 
sensation of heat is far more decided with 
the latter; and in some accurate experi- 
ments, it was found that water felt 
warmer to the left hand even when its 
actual temperature was one or two de- 
grees lower than that in which the right 
hand was placed. Other experiments 
have shown that the entire left side of the 
body is more susceptible to muscular im- 


from the paper on ‘‘ Right and Left-hand- 
edness,” in the Journal of Psychological 
Medicine for July, 1870, and from a paper 
on ‘ Right and Left,” in the Atlantic 
Monthly for April, 1870. 
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pressions than the right; so, on the whole, 
I do not think sister Manus Sinistra need 
feel so very badly as she does, 

There is one thing which is good cause 
for a little pride in both of us, and that is 
the terrible helplessness of any one who 
has lost his hands; we are, as it were, the 
executors of the whole body and are 
wholly released from the more menial 
service of locomotion, so as to devote our 
whole energy to the lofty duties which 
the head requires of us; most animals 
move from place to place upon the Manus 
as well as upon the pedes; the cats and 
squirrels set upon their haunches and 
strike with their front paws or take food 
by means of them; but they cannot go far 
without using the Manus, and even the 
apes swing along from branch to branch by 
the aid of their long and hook-like digits. 

We even relieve the head of some duties 
which it performs with the lower animals; 
for we can reach every part of the body 
and can take food and place it decorously 
within the lips, instead of obliging them 
to take it up. 

We may also be called epitomes of the 


whole body ; for in us are bones and joints, 
muscles and tendons, arteries and veins, 
nerves and lymphatics, skin, hair, and fat. 
The skin also has a most varied surface: 
the concentric ridges at the tips of the 
digits have already been described by 


Medius; then there are longitudinal 
creases on the palmar surface of the two 
lower segments of the digits; there are 
transverse ridges upon their backs; there 
are deeper wrinkles upon the joints; there 
are fine lines enclosing angular spaces 
upon my own back, and finally, upon my 
palm are several long and deep furrows 
which have for ages been looked upon as 
in some way connected with the destiny 
of the individual, Four of these furrows 
are easily seen. The first begins at the 
border of the palm below Minimus, and 
runs across with a gentle curve towards 
the digits and ends near the cleft between 
Index and Medius; this is called the line 
of the heart, The next commences on 
the opposite side of the palm between 
Pollex and Index and curves downward 
so as to encircle the fleshy mass called 
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the “ball of the thumb;” this is the line 
of life. The third is generally a branch 
from the line of life, leaving it at about an 
inch from its beginning, and continuing 
across the palm about midway between 
it and the line of the heart; this is the line 
of the head, The fourth is not always 
distinctly marked ; it generally leaves the 
line of the heart opposite the point where 
the line of the heart leaves the line of life, 
and runs lengthwise on the palm towards 
the wrist, intersecting the line of the 
head and ending not far from the lower 
end of the line of life, but nearer the 
Minimus border of the palm; this is the 
“Caucasian line” so called from a belief 
that it exists only in the Caucasian races; 
this is not yet confirmed by sufficient ob- 
servation of the hands of other races. 

Now the gypsies and other fortune- 
tellers will (for a pecuniary consideration) 
examine your hand and note the precise 
location, depth, and extent of these lines 
and the shape of the digits and of the 
nails, and will then tell you what you 
nave been, what you are, and what you 
will be; whether you are to be rich or 
poor, married or single, happy or un- 
happy, and even whether you are to travel 
or stay at home; with many other matters, 
the number and more or less agreeable 
nature of which are said to bear a some- 
what significant relation to the amount 
of recompense given or promised. 

No doubt they often relate or predict 
things that have been or prove to be cor- 
rect, but their language is so indefinite 
(like that of the oracles of Delphi, which 
meant pretty much what the inquirers 
wished) that it is not easy to convict the 
fortune-tellers of real falsehood. 

My own idea of the whole matter is, 
that the close correspondence which , 
exists between the soul and the body ren- 
ders it possible to see the former through 
the latter to some extent; more easily 
and fully, of course, through the more 
characteristic and essential parts like the 
head, face, and hands; this is the basis 
of truth which certainly underlies the so- 
called sciences of Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy ; although there are some very 
serious obstacles to a practical use of the 
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former, and the latter can never be very 
reliable so long as human beings persist 
in the dreadful hypocrisy which makes the 
face a screen rather fhan an index of the 
mind, as language is often made the 
means of concealing the thoughts. 

Since it is hardly possible to control 
the expression of the hand, it is likely 
that, so far as it goes, the science of chi- 
romancy is more reliable than the other 
two as a means of ascertaining the pre- 
sent character and disposition ; but when 
it comes to telling what has been, or 
what will be, the chiromancers are only 
able to guess at what the owner of a 
certain hand indicating a certain general 
character would have been likely to do 
under ordinary circumstances; and God 
alone can so understand all the intricacies 
of the mind as to know the course which 
one would follow under the strange and 
unusual conditions which may surround 
him, 


But I am almesi preaching a sermon, 
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and brother Pes is putting himself down 
very decidedly against my talking any 
more in such a serious way, so I will 
close by mentioning the wonderful art 
which has of late years enabled the 
deaf and dumb to converse with each 
other so readily. Chironomy is a very 
ancient art, and it is not impossible that 
the first created men used a sort of ges- 
ture language instead of spoken words ; 
but it has now reached a high state of 
perfection, and the poor deaf mutes not 
only spell out words to each other upon 
their fingers with marvellous rapidity, 
but can also communicate whole words 
and even phrases by a single gesture of 
the hands, or head, or body. In this way 
an audience has seen declaimed the open- 
ing lines of Dr. Holmes’s beautiful poem 
“Old Ironsides: "— 
‘* Ay, tear her tattered ensign down, 
Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky,” etc. 


vit. 


PES—-WHAT THE FOOT SAID, 


Sister Manus did me great injustice. 
I had no idea of hurrying her; but 
as it seems to be the fashion now-a- 
days for every one to make a speech, I 
was only taking steps to prepare what 
I had to say. 

The fact is, Manus often says very un- 
fair and unkind things to me, and is es- 
pecially apt to twit me upon the position 
I hold in the body ; she says I am the 
lowest part of all, that I rest upon the 
earth, that I am a menial servant of all the 
other organs ; that the best I can do is 
to carry them about, and that kicking is 
a very vulgar way of fighting ; in short, 
she is inclined to disclaim any relation- 
ship with me, and says she would just 
as lief have a wooden brother; which 
is a mild way of calling me a blockhead. 
All this I say is very high-handed; I 
mean to put myself down upon it now, 
once and for all. Let me say, to begin 
with, that the Manus of all other mam- 
mals than man is as low in position and 


as much concerned in locomotion asI 


am; it isa flipper or, a paw or a wing, and 
either rests upon the earth or beats the 
air or the water as much as I do; in fact, 
I would rather be a good honest, unmista- 
kable foot than such a nondescript mem- 
ber as ends the arm of a monkey, which 
apes the human hand, yet can merely 
hook itself upon the branch of a tree. 
Nor is walking itself so simple a matter 
as Manus would have us believe; she 
knows very well that she cannot walk at 
all; she has no heel; her digits curl up and 
get into the way; her wrist is weak, and 
the whole arm so short that the man 
who goes upon all-fours has to rest upon 
his knees, On the contrary, I am per- 
fectly adapted for walking; the dactyls 
are short, and the heel very long and 
strong; all the bones of the instep are large 


‘and bound together in such a way as to 


form an elastic arch, which does not exist 
in any other animal, and which is so high 
with some nations that a “stream can 
run under the foot.” Even the bear, 
whose foot looks a little like that of a 
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man, has no such arch, and raises and 
drops the foot with a single awkward 
“flop” just as the negro minstrels do, Most 
other mammalia do not place the whole 
sole upon the earth at all; the cats and 
dogs have the heel raised and rest upon 
the “ ball of the foot,” the toes being bent; 
the horse and cow and deer walk upon the 
very tips of their one or two toes, very 
much as do the ballet-dancers who spin 
around upon the tips of their toes, (I won- 
der if they were descended from cattle and 
the minstrels from black bears.) A great 
many things are involved in every step 
aman takes; so many that [cannot under- 
take to speak of them here. 

I ought, however, on account of a re- 
mark made by sister Manus, to say that 
although I may at times have intimated 
that the room of some of my children 
might be more desirable than their com- 
pany, this by no means included Protos. 

Why, he is as essential to the art of 
walking and even of standing as the heel 
itself; from it the spring is made in ad- 
vancing, and it may even support the 
whole weight of the body. But so far 
from recognizing this, many persons 
squeeze him all out of shape and cripple 
him for life. The other four dactyls are 
even worse off, in some cases, and this 
fact, considering that they are of little 
use, has sometimes made me wish them 
gone. In many animals, however, they 
are bigger and stronger than Protos, 
while he becomes a real thumb in the 
monkeys. 

In some respects I must admit that 
sister Manus is better treated than I: 
perhaps becuase she is a sister and not 
a brother; Manus, Main, Hand and Cheir 
are all feminine nouns, while Pes, Pied, 
Fuss and Pons are masculine: I must 
say I don't quite understand why it is 
so, although the idea of reception is con- 
nected with the hand, and kicking is an 
essentially masculine accomplishment. 

What I was about to say was, that in 
certain respects I am not so well-used as 
Manus; she is, it is true, sometimes 
squeezed into small gloves, and feels for 
the moment as if an a strait-jacket, but 
the agony never lasts long, and she may, 
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if it becomes unbearable, swell with in- 
dignation and rip the offending envelope 
into useless rags: but me they encase in 
leather so strong as to defy my efforts to 
extricate myself: more than this, they 
keep me thus confined during the whole 
day and sometimes far into the night, so 
that next morning I ache with fatigue: 
but I would not mind this, nor even the 
foolish attempt to squeeze me into gar- 
ments ‘a size too small, if proper care 
were taken to have them fit me and bear 
equally upon all parts. These very same 
people are horrified at the barbarous 
practice of the Flat-head Indians; but 
there is no evidence that the distortion of 
the skull and brain has any bad effect 
upon the mind, and it is all done during 
infancy and childhood; the same muy be 
said of the Chinese method of shaping 
the foot, bad as it is, for it is aecomplish- 
ed at an early age, is a sign of rank and 
an item of beauty, and, above all, is done 
systematically and according to fashions 
that never change. 

But our civilized people of fashion let 
their children’s feet grow for some years 
in comfort, and then, just as the whole 
body is expanding and needs for its sup- 
port all the power of the feet, they are 
suddenly crowded into shoes which are 
rarely of sufficient size, and never in any 
way accommodated to the feet them- 
selves, but merely to the prevailing 
fashion, of square or rounded toe, high 
or low heel, wide or narrow sole. 

Women’s shoes especially are often made 
ww fit either foot; which is just as absurd, 
in my opinion, as if gloves were made to 
fit either hand; there is a mistaken idea 
that each foot is in itself a symmetrical 
organ, and composed of two equal halves; 
whereas any one who will place his feet 
together will see that they are not sym- 
metrical in themselves, but with each 
other, as are the two eyes, and that there 
is no possibility of dividing either one into 
two equal halves, 

Tt is true that there are cases in which 
the shoe must be made on purpose not to 
fit the foot which is to wear it, as when 
children have “club-feet " the shoe is 
then a most complicated affair, with screws 
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and springs and joints so cunningly ar- 
ranged as to gently but firmly and stead- 
ily force the deformed member into the 
ordinary shape. There are many differ- 
ent kinds of club-foot ; the more common 
are called varus and valgus. Varus is 
where the sole faces inward; valgus where 
it faces outward. You can remember 
which varus is by associating the long 
sound of a in the word with the same 
sound in ape ; for the ape’s foot is always 
in a state of partial varus, the sole turn- 
ing inward, so as to grasp the branches 
upon which they climb. The feet of very 
young children turn inward also, which 
may account for this form of club-foot 
being more common than the other. 

There is one rare form of club-foot 
which has been called Talipes equinus, 
from a fancied resemblance to the foot of 
a horse. You may imitate it by walking 
upon “‘tip-toe,” as it is called, although 
it is really upon the ends of the metatar- 
sal bones. We have already seen that the 
horses walk upon the very tips of their 
toes, and that it is really the dogs whose 
feet are in any way comparable to this 
deformity ; I therefore propose to call it 
Talipes caninus, 

I come now to a very serious matter, 
which my sister Manus and I have been 
discussing more or less warmly for nearly 
a hundred years, and in which I am con- 
vinced that I am in the right, or she would 
have mentioned it herself, of course. It 
is this: She has five children; so have T. 
Her children are called digits, mine are 
called dactyls. Naturally enough, we 
make comparisons between them, and by 
degrees we came to giving our opinions 
as to the corresponding children in each 
family. She at once said that her big boy 
Pollex corresponded to my stout and 
hearty son Protos, who is commonly 
known as the great-toe (let me here explain 
that all my children have likewise re- 
ceived learned Greek names, according 
to their order, beginning from the first or 
great-toe: Protos, Dentros, Tritos, Tetra- 
tos, and Pemptos, or Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 
5th dactyls; for my part, I think these 
names are just as good as Pollex, Index, 
Medius, Annularis, and Minimus). 
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Manus says that Pollex and Protos are 
both stouter and stronger than the others; 
that each is composed of but two seg- 
ments instead of three; that Protos has 
in some cases been used as a thumb by 
human beings, and is always so employed 
by monkeys; and, finally, she says that 
when we both are in our natural atti- 
tude, then the digits point forward like 
the dactyls, and Pollex is upon her inner 
side, just as Protos is upon mine. 

Now all these statements are, in a 
measure, correct, and appear to be con- 
clusive evidence that Pollex and Protos 
correspond to each other, and the others 
in their order; at any rate, these argu- 
ments seem to have convinced nearly all 
the scientific men who have thought of 
the matter at all; and yet I, Pes, am con- 
fident that they are all in the wrong, and 
that the few anatomists who have taken 
the opposite view of the case are in the 
right. Now for my reasons, 

My chief reason is one which you may 
at first consider metaphysical, but there 
is more in it than you can see without 
some thought. It is based upon the fact 
that the right and left hands and the right 
and left feet, and indeed the right and 
left sides of the whole body, are opposite 
to each other; that they look in opposite 
directions, and are reversed repetitions 
of each other ;* they are symmetrical, and 
the idea or law of symmetry seems to 
havea most profound significance through- 
out all nature, so that I think we ought 
to search for it and recognize it wherever 
we can. 

Now, however different may be the head 
and the tail of a full-grown animal, they 
could hardly be known apart when it was 
just beginning to grow; there are a few 
centipedes which are almost exactly alike 
at the two ends, and even some serpents 
which are called double-headed (amphis- 
beenee), because the tail looks so much 
like the head, and they can craw] in either 
direction. When the limbs first appear, 
they are at opposite ends of the body, 
and as their joints begin to form, the cor- 


* See paper on ‘ Right and Left” in At- 
lantic Monthly for April, 1870. 
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responding segments point in opposite 
directions, in a symmetrical manner. You 
can get an idea of this by putting the el- 
bow on the knee, turning the hand palm 
upward, and bending it backward; then 
the thigh points forward and the upper 
arm backward; the leg points backward 
and the lower arm forward; the knee 
and the ankle-joints are opposed to or 
symmetrical with the elbow and the wrist, 
and finally the foot points forward while 
the hand points backward. But if the 
limbs remained in this position, then they 
would push the body in opposite direc- 
tions too, and animals could-never stir a 
step except by taking the front legs from 
the earth, and springing from the hind 
legs like a kangaroo: the case would be 
just as if a man in the bow of a boat 
should row backward while another in the 
stern pulled forward. 

Therefore, in order to enable the Ma- 
nus to propel the body forward in the 
same direction as the Pes, the joints at 
the wrist and elbow are so arranged as to 
allow the Manus to turn over and face 
the palm backward, as you may do while 
in the attitude I have already mentioned. 
This is in most animals the “natural at- 
titude”’ of the limb, but its “normal posi- 
tion” is, in my opinion, that in which 
we first saw it, symmetrical with the 
Pes. You have to make a similar dis- 
tinction with the two eyes; they both 
move to the right or to the left at the 
same time, but you nevertheless know 
that the two outer corners correspond to 

. each other and also the two inner, and 
not the outer of one with the inner of the 
other. 

You see, then, that unless we restore 
the Manus to its normal position, we vio- 
late the general arrangement of the seg- 
ments of the anterior limb, according to 
which its segments have a symmetrical 
relation with the corresponding segments 
of the posterior limb, as with the right 
and left sides; and we come into conflict 
with the universal law of symmetry, ac- 
cording to which magnetism operates, 
crystals form, and animals develop, 

To me this is a very serious matter, 
and I therefore think it proper to exam- 
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ine vefy carefully the reasons which 
Manus has given in support of her view. 

First, as to the size of Pollex and Protos 
in comparison to the other digits and 
dactyls. It is true that both are thicker 
and stronger than the rest in man; but 
Manns should remember that, in this re- 
spect as in many others, the human body 
is an exception to the general rule, and 
that with most mammalia the Pollex and 
Protos are either smaller and weaker 
than the rest, or altogether wanting. 
Manus may urge similarity of disappear- 
ance as an additional reason for their cor- 
respondence ; but the fact in itself wholly 
removes the original objection to my 
view, since Pollex is seen to be in gener- 
al none too big to correspond with Pemp- 
tos, and Minimus likewise becomes fully 
the equal of Protos. There is certainly 
a remarkable coincidence in their size 
and prominence in different animals, but 
it must be borne in mind that one result 
of the pronation of the whole Manus was 
to bring the Pollex upon the inner side; 
and whenever a reduction in the number 
of digits became necessary, the inner 
digit would be apt to disappear with the 
inner dactyl; but even this order, already 
mentioned by Manus, does not always 
exist with her or with me, 

The next reason given by Manus is a 
much more cogent one than that of size; 
for while mere size has long been admit- 
ted by the best comparative anatomists 
te be of very little consequence in settling 
homologies (because it would oblige us 
to say that the organs of a big man did 
not correspond with those of a little 
man, etc.), there are still many who think 
that the nwmber of segments of which any- 
thing consists is a very important matter ; 
and that therefore Pollex and Protos with 
their two segments cannot possibly cor- 
respond with Pemptos and Minimus, 
which have three segments. 

So convinced are they of this, that I 
almost despair of making any impression 
upon them; but that must not prevent 
me from following out the argument. 

Let me remind them first of what Min- 
imus very correctly said; there have 
been people whose Pollices had three 
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segments and were therefore nothing but 
ordinary digits; I have never heard of 
a Protos which was in like manner pecu- 
liar, but have no doubt I shall some day; 
let me also recall the fact stated by 
Manus herself, that in the beginning the 
digits were all alike, and the size of 
Pollex and Protos, with their possession 
of only two segments, were matters of 
later development. 

But more than all this, to carry out the 
idea of Manus in other directions would 
involve us in dreadful contradictions, and 
would be a veritable reductio ad absur- 
dum ; some monkeys have long tails, 
others have very short ones; shall we 
deny that they correspond for that rea- 
son? Again, some animals have, say, 
twenty segments of the backbone be- 
tween the skull and the pelvis, or hips, 
while others have, say, thirty : shall we 
deny that the backbone of one corre- 
sponds with that of the other for that 
reason? If we do, and begin counting 
from the head, then the pelvis of the first 
animal will correspond with the twenty- 
first vertebra of the second, and the pel- 
vis of the secohd with some segment of 
the tail of the first, or even with nothing 
at all, in case it had no tail. 

Again, who would think of saying that 
the Protos of an Orang did not corre- 
spond with that of a man because it has 
only one segment; or that the minimus 
of a bat is not homologous with that of 
a man because it has buttwo? And the 
same may be said of a great many other 
cases which are of no consequence, since 
no question depends upon them; but I 
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say that if Manus refuses to allow Pollex 
to correspond with Pemptos, or Minimus 
with Protos, merely beczuse they differ 
in the number of their segments, then 
she must revise the whole science of 
comparative anatomy, and do things 
which nobody would allow. In my 
opinion, the whole thing is one of pre- 
judice and tradition, and not upheld by 
any truly scientific consideration what- 
ever; and I intend to devote myself 
always to this one question, and con- 
vince every one, some day, that the 
thumb really corresponds to the little 
toe and the great toe to the little finger, 
and that so the great law of symmetry 
is never wholly lost sight of, although it 
is often more or less varied from for 
special purposes. But to do'this so as 
to cover the whole ground I shall need 
to make investigation into all branches 
of anatomy, and thoroughly study not 
only the present structure of animals, but 
their modes of development. 

Iam glad that I can now close this 
discussion as to the relative merits of 
Hands and Feet, Fingers and Toes, by 
reminding them all that they all are 
useful in their own places and in their 
own way. On the whole, I do not envy 
any other member of the body, and I 
shall endeavor to teach my children to 
take the same Christian view of the case. 
Sister Manus has a rather grasping dis- 
position, but we are far enough apart for 
each to walk quietly in its own path, and 
do our own peculiar work without in- 
terference. 


A BELGIAN ARTIST. 


Few of the many tourists who throng 
the magnificent zodlogical gardens of 
Brussels, or come and go at the crowded 
station of the Luxembourg railroad, ever 
notice, perhaps, much less turn aside from 
the splendors of “ Belgium’s capital” to 
visit a brick building of considerable size, 
but not remarkable for architectural 
beauty, that stands on a neighboring hiil. 
This large, but unpretentious and rather 


incongruous edifice, which is modelled 
after one of the temples at Peestum, and, 
with its broken columns and the thick 
mantle of ivy that covers its walls, con- 
cealing thé cheapness of the materials of 
which they are constructed, produces 
quite a picturesque effect in. the land- 
scape, is the Wiertz Museum, and con- 
tains the chief works of a man who may 
be regarded as, in many respects, the 
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greatest artist of the nineteenth century. 
Indeed, the severe and imposing ana- 
chronism of this artificial ruin, which 
would be taken for the massive mauso- 
leum of a Roman emperor sooner than 
for the home and studio of a modern 
painter, is in some degree typical of the 
genius that lived and labored there in 
perpetual and radical antagonism to the 
tendencies of his age, and whose noble 
ambition to achieve the highest excel- 
lence, and persistent refusal to pander 
to the popular taste for pecuniary con- 
siderations, or in any sense to make mer- 
chandise of his talents, stand out in 
striking contrast to the commercial spirit 
which in our days too often invades 
even the sanctuary of art and drags it 
down from the heaven of its divine- 
ness. His best eulogy is the simple fact 
that, after years of hard and continuous 
toil, he died poor, but bequeathed to his 
country and to the world a gallery rich 
with the productions of his vigorous 
. pencil. 

Anthony Joseph Wiertz* was born 
Feb. 22, 1806, at Dinant, a little town 
situated on the Meuse. As his name in- 
dicates, his family was of German origin, 
although his father was a native of France 
and served several years in the armies of 
the republic. But on re-entering civil 
life this worthy soldier substituted the 
needle for the bayonet and became a 
tailor; soon afterwards, however, he 
grew tired of this too sedentary and 
pacific occupation, and exchanged it for 
the more active and congenial service of 
a Dutch gendarme. The influence which 
the plain and sturdy father exerted in 
shaping the character of his son is trace- 
able through the artist’s whole life. He 
inspired him with a manliness severe 
even to stoicism, a strength and per- 
sistency that yielded to no discourage- 


* For the incidents of Wiertz’s life and 
many of his characteristics as an artist, 
the writer is indebted to an elaborate 
article in Unsere Zeit, an essay eutitled 
Antoine Wiertez, un Peintre Belge contem- 
porain, par M. De Laveleye, and the cata- 
logue of the Wiertz Museum. 
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ment, a high ambition and a love of fame 
based upon sublime devotion to his ideal 
and akin to the heroic spirit of 1789, 
Through his father young Wiertz in- 
herited the spirit of the French revolu- 
tion, the love of innovation, the longing 
to renovate and redeem humanity, de- 
siring, in compensation, only glory, “ the 
applause of the ages,” as Bossuet ex- 
presses it. At an early age, when ordi- 
nary children are thinking only of balls 
and tops, this absorbing passion took 
possession of the boy’s soul. His toys 
were books, pencils, and a flute, in- 
tended to teach him reading, drawing, 
and music, For the second of these arts 
he showed a special and decided predi- 
lection, At school he was seldom seen 
without a crayon in his hand, and he also 
exhibited fine taste and nice discrimina- 
tion in coloring his sketches. With a 
common knife he carved a variety of 
objects, and there is a tradition of a frog 
which he imitated so perfectly as to 
deceive and astonish all who gaw it, 
These exhibitions of talent attracted the 
attention of M. Maibe, a member of the 
States-General, who coneeived a lively 
interest for the precocious youth, took 
him not only under his patronage, but 
also under his own roof, and procured 
for him instruction in drawing and music. 
When he was fourteen years of age the 
same appreciative and generous patron 
sent him to Antwerp, where he was 
placed under two excellent masters, 
Herreyns and Mathes Van Bree, and ob- 
tained from King William an annual 
stipend of one hundred and forty florins, 
subsequently increased to three and finally 
to four hundred florins. 

Here the young artist showed what 
qualities he had inherited, and what les- 
sons he had learned from his father, 
working without relaxation and living 
with the strictest economy. “ Except 
for my necessary food,” he writes to his 
mother, “I do not spend a farthing.” 
About this time, too, his father wrote 
him a letter containing the following 
lines, which throw a striking light upon 
their mutual relations: “I frankly con- 
fess that your good sense, sound char- 
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acter, and noble aspirations would lead 
me to suppose you to be thirty instead of 
fourteen. Henceforth I regard you not 
only as my son, but also as my friend.” 
In one letter written in 1821 the father 
inquires how he is pleased with Antwerp, 
to which the young man responds: “ He 
who works for fame cares not where he 
is, even if his dwelling should be a dun- 
geon.” Several years later he wrote to a 
friend: “To paint pictures for fame and 
portraits to keep the pot boiling, such is 
to be the undeviating course of my life.” 
To this bold programme he conscien- 
tiously adhered till the day of his death. 
His reverence for the great masters did 
not destroy his self-reliance, ‘“ The stu- 
dents imagine them to be unapproach- 
able like gods, whereas they are only 
heroes whom it is not impossible to 
excel.” He deemed it possible to sur- 
pass even the great Rubens, 

In 1822 the young artist lost both his 
father and his patron, and was thus 
thrown wholly upon his own resources. 
But he labored on bravely under the 
pressure of poverty, meditating and 
sketching studies for his great compo- 
sitions until, in 1832, he won the so-called 
priv de Rome, which enabled him to visit 
Italy. At this time,too, the political rev- 
olution of 1830 had brought with it an 
artistic revolution and a renaissance of 
Flemish painting. Wiertz himself, in an 
essay written many years later, and 
crowned by the Belgian academy, de- 
scribes the feeling then excited both in 
art and in politics as “wn élan superbe.” 
With his soul full of grand projects, and 
burning with the desire to make himself 
and his country illustrious, he crossed the 
Alps. The theme of his first great pic- 
ture was taken from the Iliad. The 
perusal of the old poet instructed and 
inspired him. “I am not willing,” he 
said, “to yield the palm to the greatest 
colorists; I wish to compete with Rubens 
and Michael Angelo.” 

The picture, which he began on his ar- 
rival at Rome, represented the contest of 
the Greeks and Trojans over the body of 
Patroclus, and was painted on a canvas 
thirty feet long and twenty feet broad. 
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In six months the work was completed 
and placed on exhibition. The success 
was extremely flattering to the artist's 
ambition. Thorwaldsen declared it to 
be the most powerful painting that had 
been produced since Rubens, and summed 
up his admiration in these words: “ That 
young man is a giant.” 

This verdict was confirmed when the 
picture was exhibited at Antwerp in 
1837, and at Brussels in 1839. But the 
critics and connoisseurs of Paris remained 
cold, or assumed a carping and supercili- 
ous attitude towards it; and Wiertz, as 
the pupil and apostle of Rubens, saw at 
a glance that between himself and the 
French romantic school neither sympa- 
thy nor mediation was possible. A 
French writer states, in explanation and 
extenuation of this adverse judgment on 
the part of his countrymen, that the pic- 
ture, although admitted to the salon d’hon- 
neur in the Louvre, was placed so high 
and in so unfavorable a light as to render 
it difficult for the public to comprehend 
the subject, much less to appreciate the 
artistic execution of the work. But the 
effect upon Wiertz, he adds, was none 
the less unfortunate. It imparted to the 
natural seriousness of his character a 
tinge of gloom and a touch of bitterness, 
Where he expected the most brilliant 
success, in the centre of European cul- 
ture, the public passed by with indiffer- 
ence and the connoisseurs spoke only 
with contempt. Still he was not a man 
who could be cast down by a single de- 
feat. 

He retired to Liége, where his mother 
was living, and there, inspired by remi- 
niscences of Italy, he attempted a work 
of still more gigantic proportions. He 
obtained permission from the city to use 
an old and abandoned church for his 
studio, and there he stretched a canvas 
fifty feet long and thirty feet broad, on 
which he delineated the “ Revolt of the 
Angels.” Into this work, which far sur- 
passed the Patroclus both in audacity of 
conception and in the difficulties of form 
and attitude with which the artist had to 
contend, Wiertz threw himself with en- 
thusiasm and an ardor akin to that sa- 
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cred and sibylline fury which the ancients 
attributed to their prophets. The Titanic 
contest is depicted with wonderful ve- 
lemence and vividness, In this painting, 
too, we see how the artist’s study of 
Michael Angelo had taught him the secret 
of indicating spiritual force and energy 
by bodily attitudes and muscular tension, 
and of discriminating between mere brute 
strength, as exhibited in the brawny frame 


and gnarled flesh of a gladiator, and mor- 


al power and grandeur of character, as 
revealed in those superhuman and heroic 
forms of the Sistine chapel, in which su- 
perior magnitude suggests superior ma- 
jesty, and the anatomy becomes the uype 
and hieroglyphic of the inward nature. 
Wiertz continued to reside at Liége 
until the death of his mother, to whom 
he was most tenderly attached, working 
with a zeal and a diligence that made him 
almost unconscious of the lapse of time. 
“T discern only two things,” he said to 
a friend, “the moment of labor and that 
of rest, day and night.” During this 
period he wrote his celebrated “ Eulogy 
of Rubens.” This essay, which is marked 
by the same force and fervor and origin- 
ality of style that characterize the au- 
thor’s paintings, is a comprehensive, ap- 
preciative, and sympathetic analysis of 
Rubens’ character and influence as an ar- 
tist, and took the prize offered by the 
city for the best treatise on the subject. 
It is inevitable that the isolation and in- 
dependence of Wiertz, and the contempt 
which he very freely expressed for con- 
temporary art-criticism, should provoke 
the wrath of the captious guild, and that, 
in consequence of this aggressive attitude, 
he should be constantly annoyed (to bor- 
row a metaphor from marine warfare) by 
the stiuk-pots of those who had neither 
the strength nor the courage to grapple 
him. Against these antagonists, who, like 
the subtle Iago, proved, when “ put to 
it,” that they were “nothing if not criti- 
cal,” Wiertz carried on a spirited contest 
with pen and pencil by means of pam- 
phlets, in which the text was illustrated 
by striking caricatures; and finally of- 
fered his Patroclus as a prize to the one 
who should furnish the best essay in 
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proof of the pernicious influence of jour- 
nalism on the fine arts. Through the 
irony of fate, the prize was won by a 
professional journalist and critic, M. La 
lanne. This result showed, says M. de 
Laveleye, “ how unjust the prejudices of 
the artist were!” We doubt, however, 
the correctness of this inference; for, 
without wishing to enter upon a discus- 
sion of the point in question, it seems to 
us rather illogical to argue that the influ- 
ence of journalism cannot be pernicious, 
because a journalist succeeded best in 
proving how extremely pernicious it is, 
An amusing episode in these controver- 
sies was the practical joke which Wiertz 
played upon his adversaries for the pur- 
pose of exposing their ignorance and 
malice. He sent to the salon or exhibi- 
tion of Paris an original painting by 
Rubens, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
it rejected by the Committee. 

In 1848, Wiertz established himself 
permanently in Brussels, For some time 
he found it difficult to obtain an atelier 
large enough to suit his purposes. But 
finally an old manufactory was placed at 
his disposal, and on a canvas forty feet 
long and twenty-five feet broad he paint- 
ed what is unquestionably his master- 
piece, The Triumph of Christ. This pic- 
ture is both in conception and execution 
the most profoundly studied as well as 
the most characteristic of his productions, 
and gives, perhaps, the finest and fullest 
measure of the peculiar qualities of his 
genius. It is a work in which the hand 
of the limner interprets the thoughts of 
the philosopher with a boldness and a 
brilliancy that remind us of the great 
masters of the sixteenth century, and 
which could hardly fail to excite the 
envy and enmity of contemporary ar- 
tists. 

The theme is the Crucifixion, but the 
treatment of it is wholly different from 
that of any of his predecessors. In Or- 
cagna’s famous fresco in the Campo Santo 
of Pisa, the redeemed do manifest a cer- 
tain degree of solemn and stately happi- 
ness, and the face of the Virgin beams 
with divine tenderness. But in Michael 
Angelo’s composition the fearfulness o! 
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Judgment excludes all love; the dead 
rise with trembling; anxious martyrs ap- 
peal for acceptance by holding up the 
instruments of their torture; the hosts 
of the blessed seem to feel no more joy 
than the throngs of the damned; and the 
Virgin herself, as she turns away from 
her Son, exhibits in her countenance 
alarm and anguish rather than sympathy 
and affection. Wiertz, on the other 
hand, represents Christ triumphing not 
as a Judge, but as a Saviour. The Son 
of Man has just expired on the cross; the 
dark clouds that surround his head heigh- 
ten the sweetness and serenity of his pale 
face, whilst, from above, angels of light 
rush with irresistible impetuosity against 
the powers of darkness and hurl them 
together with the “old serpent,” the type 
of evil, into the abyss. Lucifer is repre- 
sented, not as the grim and fiery giant 
of Orcagna’s hell, nor as the many-headed 
bat-winged serpent of Spinello’s famous 
frescb, but with a form as beautiful as 
that of Milton’s Satan. Upon this prince 
of the fallen angels the exterminating 
Michael descends like an eagle upon its 
quarry. No creation of art, says M. de 
Laveleye, could surpass the figure of this 
archangel as it moves along with the ra- 
pidity of a tempest, and with outstretched 
arm overwhelms and scatters the demons 
which vainly endeavor to resist him. 
Around the cross all is action, conflict, 
and violence ; the crucified Christ is alone 
motionless. This contrast renders in an 
admirable manner the thought of the ar- 
tist-poet. It is by his death that Jesus 
has called into being the living forces 
that are to liberate and renovate the 
world. Tyranny, slavery, sensuality, and 
all kinds of iniquity held dominion on the 
earth. He spent his life in doing good 
to men, and in proclaiming the gospel of 
human worth, and in prophesying an age 
of human equality. He died for human- 
ity, for the enfranchisement of the poor 
and the oppressed. As soon as he dis- 
appeared a contest began, out of which 
issued modern civilization. The victory 
of truth and justice over all forms of 
wrong, as the result of the new era in- 
augurated by Christianity (the essence 
Vou. XL—35 
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of which is the self-renunciation that 
does not shrink even from death), such is 
the grand idea which Wiertz has endea- 
vored to express in this wonderful work, 
and which he has succeeded in express- 
ing, so far as it is possible for the painter, 
in the limitations of his art, to teach the 
philosophy of history by lines and colors 
and symbolism. 

Wiertz is true to the traditions of the 
Flemish school in concentrating the 
strongest light on the Archangel and 
Lucifer, the contending principles of 
good and evil; thus fixing at once the 
attention of the spectator on the central 
and representative characters in the 
painting. With this merit, however, is 
associated the defect of endowing his 
personifications of vices and virtues with 
too little individuality, and of leaving the 
allegory too general. 

The brilliant success of Wiertz’s Tri- 
umph of Christ was peculiarly gratifying 
to the artist, because it secured to him 
incidentally the realization of his most 
fondly cherished hope, namely, a per- 
manent studio large enough to contain 
the vast expanses of canvas on which to 
embody the conceptions of his audacious 
genius. In 1850, M. Rogier, the Minister 
of the Interior, caused a suitable building 
to be erected at the expense of the State 
and to be given to Wiertz on the sole 
condition that the paintings should re- 
main fixed to the walls, and that ulti- 
mately the immense atelier, with all its 
contents, should become the property of 
the government and be conve-ted into a 
national museum. As soon as Wiertz 
took possession of this edifice, he began 
to work with fresh enthusiasm and en- 
tered upon a new career of creativeness, 
His attention was first directed to the 
technical processes of his art, and to the 
perfecting of an invention by which he 
hoped to unite the advantages and to 
avoid the inconveniences of both oil and 
fresco. The defect of oil for large paint- 
ings is the glitter or reflection, which 
renders it impossible for the eye to take 
in the whole picture from any one point 
of view; it can be seen only by piece- 
meal, and the tout ensemble, instead of 
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being seized at a glance, is the combined 
result of direct vision and successive acts 
of memory. The difficulty with fresco 
is that, as the pigments are applied to 
wet plaster, it requires extremely rapid 
execution and cannot be retouched; 
besides, in the moist climates of the North, 
particulariy in Holland and England, it 
is not durable, but crumbles and deterio- 
rates in spite of “ encaustic and wasser- 
glas.” To avoid these evils, Wiertz de- 
vised a method of painting which his 
German biographer calls “ matte Malerei 
auf Leinwand,” the object of which was 
to produce upon canvas the effects of 
mural painting. The details of the pro- 
cess by which this was accomplished 
are set forth in his treatise entitled “ La 
Peinture Mate.” ‘Suffice it to say, here, 
that it is now employed by many artists 
with incontestable success, combining 
much of the brilliancy and delicacy of 
oil-colors with the distinctness and 
sculpturesque qualities of fresco, and sur- 
passing both in durability; at the same 
time it saves, as has been estimated, 
“ about nine-tenths of the cost of ordinary 
painting,” and can be always retouched 
without showing any traces of separa- 
tion. 

With this improvement in his methods, 
Wiertz produced a new series of pic- 
tures, the subjects of which are not 
usually taken from heroic legends or re- 
ligious history, but are inspired by modern 
life and express the thoughts and feelings 
of the men of to-day. Some of these 
works touch social problems; others are 
curious psychological studies; others 
still are full of delicate irony or bitter 
satire; nearly all are intensely dramatic. 
As examples we may mention “ Buried 
Alive,” “ Suicide,” “ The Visions of an 
Amputated Head,” “ Famine, Lunacy 
and Crime,” “A Second after Death,” 
“ Napoleon in Hell,” “ Christ and the 
Conflict of Parties,” and the gigantic 
figure of Polyphemus devouring the com- 
panions of Ulysses. 

About this time Wiertz returned for a 
brief period to sculpture, for which, as 
we have already seen, he had manifested 
extraordinary talent in early youth, and 
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modelled three groups of statuary in- 
tended to illustrate the progress of hu- 
manity. It must be confessed, however, 
that Wiertz's reliance on his mastery in 
colors to give harmony and completeness 
to his compositions, seems to have dis- 
qualified him in some measure for ren- 
dering his thought in the severer lines of 
sculpture. But this is not an idiosyn- 
crasy of the individual artist, but a radical 
vice of the whole Flemish school, and 
arises from habitual negligence in draw- 
ing the preparatory sketches. 

Wiertz was now in the full vigor and 
maturity of his talent; he had covered 
the walls of his atelier with his grand 
creations, and was planning an enlarge- 
ment of it into an edifice, to which the 
present building was to serve merely as 
a vestibule. This new museum, as he 
wrote to a friend, was to be three times 
the size of the existing one, and was to 
contain works of which the least im- 
portant would far surpass all that he had 
hitherto created. But in the midst of 
these vast projects, to which the govern- 
ment had given its hearty approval, he 
died on the 18th of June, 1865. For 
several years he had been subject to se- 
vere attacks of neuralgia that were a 
source of misery to him, less perhaps on 
account of the acute pain which he suf- 
fered than on account of the loss of time 
which they occasioned. Medicines did 
him no good; although he derived con- 
siderable benefit from gymnastic exer- 
cises. His originally robust constitution 
seemed under this treatment to promise 
still many years of labor, when an an- 
thrax, which caused little anxiety at first, 
suddenly took a very malignant turn, 
poisoned his system by purulent resorp- 
tion and terminated his life in a few days. 
He endured his sufferings, says his bio- 
grapher, with stoical calmness, and saw 
the approach of death with unalterable 
serenity. He had strong faith in the 
immortality of the soul, and his last con- 
versation was on this theme, which 4 
friend, upon whom had devolved the sad 
duty of informing him that his end was 
drawing nigh, had introduced by referring 
to the words of Socrates in Plato’s Phado. 
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He believed in Christianity, as some of 
his finest pictures testify ; but he had long 
since broken away from Catholicism; he 
permitted no priest to enter his sick-room, 
and died, as he had lived, without the rites 
and ministrations of the Romish Church. 

As an artist, Wiertz aimed to do for 
his day and for posterity what the great 
masters of the sixteenth century did for 
their generation and for all time. He 
wished to reproduce on canvas the lead- 
ing thoughts and movements of his age ; 
to contend for what he deemed to be the 
cause of progress by “ denouncing capital 
punishment, war, want, misery and the 
spirit of conquest, as so many attentats 
against the rights of humanity.” He 
believed that the tendency and purpose 
of art should be to ameliorate the con- 
dition and character of the race by cul- 
tivating in man his finer faculties, and 
that the noblest and most harmonious 
moral nature is the outgrowth of the 
highest and purest esthetic sentiment. 
It may be objected that, in attempting to 
realize this grand conception and to in- 
terpret these ideas, the artist sometimes 
forgot the necessary and natural limita- 
tions of his art, and endeavored to make 
the pencil express what is possible only 
to the pen. Nor is it strange that, in 
his efforts as a philosophic painter to re- 
present to the eye those profound ab- 
stractions which it is difficult enough, 
even through the more exact and com- 
prehensive medium of literature, to ren- 
der intelligible to the mind, Wiertz should 
occasionally (especially in his later works) 
seem to labor for utterance and lapse 
into extravagances, that remind us less 
of the power in repose and calm grandeur 
of Michael Angelo than of the fantastic 
contortions of Bernini or Callot. But to 
compare Wiertz to either of these, even 
in what appear to be the wildest aberra- 
tions of his genius, would be manifestly 
unjust. For in his case it was the re- 
sult, not of mannerism, but of audacity, 
a transgression of the bounds prescribed 
*o symbolic art, a consequence of the in- 
capacity of natural forms to serve the 
imagination adequately as types of spiritual 
sentiments, 
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In the career of Wiertz we have an 
example of life-long devotion to an ideal, 
to which it would be hard to find a 
parallel either in ancient or modern times. 
His art was his worship, and so great was 
his reverence for his paintings, that he 
would no sooner think of selling them, 
than a priest would be guilty of traffick- 
ing in the bread and wine of the Eucha- 
rist. He supported himself by making 
portraits, which he disposed of at first for 
sixty and eighty, and finally for two 
hundred dollars each. But admirable and 
popular as they came to be, he never re- 
cognized them as his productions, nor in- 
deed as works of art at all; he regarded 
this labor as a mere handicraft, by which 
he earned his daily bread, and which was 
as remote and distinct from his creative 
activity as an artist, as was Spinoza’s 
glass-polishing from the authorship of the 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, The utter 
disdain thus shown for a branch of paint- 
ing, which many of the greatest masters 
in every age from Apelles to Rembrandt 
have exalted and illustrated by their 
genius, originated doubtless in a feeling 
that the ascendency of the portrait and 
the landscape, of cattle-pieces and still- 
life, have exerted a pernicious influence 
upon modern art by causing it to forget 
its high prophetic function in its anxiety 
to be accurately transcriptive, or what is 
called true to neture. The skill which 
reproduces on canvas 


‘* The gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls,” 


is as purely mechanical as the dexterity 
of the silk-weaver or the diamond-cutter. 
Such pictures, however perfect as imita- 
tions of actual things, are wholly void of 
typical qualities and of spiritual signifi- 
cance. Wiertz protested, both in theory 
and practice, against their admission into 
the sanctuary of art; and however much 
or little he may have accomplished in 
correcting the prevalent degeneracy of 
taste and confusion of ideas on this sub- 
ject, he has at least succeeded in enrolling 
himself among the few great artists 
whose fame will always exceed their 
popularity. 
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BY HER DAUGHTER, MADAME DE LASTEYRIE, 
(Continued from page 354.) 


Finatty, my mother’s passport was 
granted. She had provided for every- 
thing, and could give herself up to the 
joy of having attained her object. Since 
my father’s departure, she only thought 
of rejoining him. 

The passport was for America, It 
could not be obtained for Germany, 
which rendered it necessary for us to go 
to sea. We set out immediately for 
Dunkerque, and embarked the 5th of 
September for Hamburg, on a small 
American vessel. We. arrived at the end 
of eight days at Altona, near Hamburg. 
Madame de Montagu lived in that city, 
with her aunt, Madame de Tessé. The 
latter, informed suddenly of my mother’s 
arrival, hastened to the hotel which we 
had just reached, They tried to prepare 
Madame de Montagu, but the violence 
of her emotion was terrible, and the im- 
pression I received of it is now vividly be- 
fore me.. After such great misfortunes, 
it was really a consolation to both to 
meet, to weep, to pray, and, by so doing, 
to strengthen each other. * * * * 
Notwithstanding the inexpressible plea- 
sure of meeting her sister, my mother 
only remained at Altona long enough to 
obtain from Mr. Parish, United States 
Consul at Hamburg, her passport. She 
wished to go to Vienna under the name 
of Motier, citizen of Hartford, in Con- 
necticut, one of the States in which my 
father and his family were naturalized. 
We set out with a servant who was 
French, and who spoke German. Not 
only was it necessary that our name 
should not he known, but it was also 
necessary to conceal our country, for no 
Frenchman was permitted to enter Aus- 
tria. It was after many difficulties and 
anxieties that we reached Vienna, My 
mother was recommended to the Countess 
de Rumbeck, sister of M. de Cobentzel, 
an excellent and amiable person, who 
was pleased to render us service. Follow- 
ing her good counsel, my mother applied 


to the old Prince of Rosemberg, Grand 
Chamberlain, who had had some corre- 
spondence with the Noailles family. She 
confided her name to him, but not until 
she had been received by him under that 
of Motier. He was touched by her ap- 
plication, and obtained for her an au- 
dience of the Emperor, unknown to his 
ministers. We were present with her. 
She was received with politeness, and 
only asked permission to share my fa- 
ther’s prison. The Emperor replied, “I 
grant it; as regards his liberty, that will 
be impossible; my hands are tied.” To 
the expression of gratitude for the favor 
she had just obtained, my mother added 
that the wives of my father’s friends 
confined with him at Olmutz would 
envy her happiness. He replied, “They 
have only to do as you—I will do the 
same thing.” My mother said that she 
had known of the annoyances to which 
persons confined in Prussian prisons had 
been subjected, and begged the Emperor 
to allow her to apply directly to him for 
the requests she would have to make. 
He replied, “I consent; but you will find 
M. de Lafayette well fed and well treat- 
ed. I hope you will do me justice. Your 
presence will be a still further pleasure; 
for the rest, you will be satisfied with 
the Commandant. In the prisons we 
only know the prisoners by their num- 
bers; but your husband’s name we know 
well.” 

My mother went out from the au- 
dience overwhelmed with joy. She was 
forced to pass eight days more at Vien- 
na, to expedite the permission to enter 
the prison. During this interval, she 
met again Madame d’Ursel and Madame 
de Windischgratz, relatives of Madame 
Augustus d’Aremberg, her dearest friend 
outside of her family. She received 
from these ladies most touching marks 
of friendship, She reproached herself, 
sometimes, for thinking of her own plea- 
sure, and not working for my father’s 
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liberty. She thought it her duty, before 
leaving Vienna, to make a visit to M. de 
Thugut, principal minister. 

It was at this time that the exchange 
was made between the Princess of 
France and the Deputies of the National 
Convention who were prisoners. She 
did not wish to represent the impro- 
priety of retaining in captivity him who 
had been proscribed for having protected 
Louis 16th, whilst they set at liberty 
those who had voted for his death. She 
would have reproached herself for saying 
an unfavorable word of a prisoner. M. 
de Thugut received my mother with con- 
strained politeness; every one of his 
expressions showed a feeling of hatred 
against my father, which he did uot 
succeed in concealing. She felt a still 
greater degree of gratitude to M. de 
Rosemberg, who had, unknown to the 
minister, obtained for her an audience 
with the Emperor. She was convinced 
that, unless unforeseen circumstances oc- 
curred, my father’s liberty would not for 
a long time be obtained. 

Finally, after much delay, the permission 
to enter the prison was delivered to my 
mother by M. Ferraris, Minister of 
War. Hegaid to her at the same time, 
that he considered it his duty to advise 
her to reflect upon the step she was 
taking; . that he must inform her she 
would be very uncomfortable, and that 
she was going to meet with serious in- 
conveniences for herself and daughters. 
My mother did not even listen to him, 
and we started immediately on our 
journey. 

We arrived at Olmutz on the third day, 
at eleven o’clock in the morning, in one 
of those uncovered carriages that are 
found at all stations, because ours was 
broken. I shall always remember the 
moment when the postilion showed us 
in the distance the steeples of the city, 
and my mother’s intense emotion at 
seeing them. She was for some time 
choked with tears, and when she recov- 
ered the power of speech, she blessed 
God in these words of the song of 
Tobias :— 

“Lord, thou are great in eternity, and 
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thy kingdom extendeth throughout all 
ages. Thou chastenest and thou savest. 
Thou leadest men to the tomb, and thou 
bringest them back again, and nothing 
can escape thy power. ye 

We alighted at the house of the Com- 
mandant of the city. We did not see 
him. He sent the officer intrusted 
with the care of the prison to show 
us the way. After having passed the 
first door, locked even upon the guard 
himself, we arrived, after passing through 
long corridors, at the two padlocked 
doors of my father’s room. “I do not 
know,” wrote my mother, the day before, 
“how we can endure what we are to go 
through with to-morrow.” 

My father had not been informed of 
our arrival. He had received no ‘etter 
from my mother. Three years of cap- 
tivity, the last passed in complete solitude, 
for since the attempt at escape* he had 
not even seen his servant, anxiety 
concerning his family, his sufferings 
of all kinds, had severely impaired his 
health ; the change in his face was terrible. 
My mother was struck by it, but nothing 
could lessen her intense joy but the bit- 
terness of her irreparable losses. My 
father, after the first moment of happi- 
ness in that unexpected reunion, did not 
dare ask aquestion. He knew that there 
had been a reign of terror in France, but 
he was ignorant of the names of the 
victims. The day was passed without 
his venturing to fathom his fears, or 
my mother having the strength to en- 
lighten him, It was only in the evening, 
when my sister and I had been locked 
up in the adjoining but separate room 
which was assigned to us, that she in- 
formed him she had lost upon the scaffold 
her grandmother, mother, and sister. 

You are acquainted with the details of 
the prison life at Olmutz. My mother 


* An attempt at escape was made by 
Messieurs Bollman, Hanoverian, and 
Huger, an American citizen, which was 
not successful, These courageous men 
were condemned to six months’ forced 
labor, and General Lafayette watched 
more closely. (See 4th volume of Memoirs.) 
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shared its hardships. All communication 
with Messieurs de Maubourg and de 
Pusy, who did not wish to separate their 
cause from my father’s, was interdicted. 
We were not permitted to attend mass, 
although it was said in a church con- 
nected with the building in which we 
were confined. We had no intercourse 
with the outside world. The gates were 
opened for the visit of the officer when 
our meals were brought to us. They re- 
fused to give us a woman for the needs of 
the household. On entering, we were 
asked for our purses, and three silver 
forks which were in our bundles were 
seized. They refused to give us others, 
and we ate the whole time with our 
fingers. My mother applied for every- 
thing she thought proper to have, but 
was always refused. [She wrote in vain 
to M. de Ferraris, Minister of War, pray- 
ing that the rigors of their confinement 
might be softened. ] 

My mother felt keenly not being able 
to mitigate the condition of our compan- 
ions in captivity. But, as regarded her- 
self, I am not able to describe her happi- 
ness. You will form some idea of it by 
recalling her life since the age of four- 
teen. She had always suffered, either 
by frequent separations, caused by inces- 
sant business affairs which called my fa- 
ther from his home, or by the great dan- 
gers to which he was exposed. She had 
passed these three last horrible years 
scarcely with the hope of meeting him 
again. At this moment she possessed 
the boon which all her life had been the 
object of her wishes. She saw each day 
the influence of her presence on my fa- 
ther’s health, and all the comfort she had 
brought to him. She was per- 
mitted from time to time to write, under 
the eyes of the officer of the guard, to the 
banker who advanced money for our sup- 
port, in small open letters, as well as to 
her sister, Madame de Montagu. During 
the twenty-three months of captivity, 
she did not write a single letter without 
feeling obliged to give, by her expres- 
sions, the idea of the uncomfortable posi- 
tion of the prisoners, when she would 
have wished to speak of her happiness. 
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She was greatly afflicted when they sent 
back to her the note she had attempted 
to write to my brother, on the second 
page of her letter to the banker. She 
was refused the right to communicate 
with her son, for they did not wish that 
intelligence of the prison should reach the 
United States; but she learned through 
my aunt that George was with General 
Washington. 

The privation of religious privileges 
was very painful to her; but she felt that 
it was God who had guided her to that 
prison, and that He had smoothed the 
way for the accomplishment of her dear- 
est duty, which was also her greatest 
happiness. With a toothpick 
and a little piece of Indian ink, she wrote 
the life of my grandmother, on the mar- 
gins of the engravings of a volume of 
Buffon. These rough copies will be pre- 
served, I hope, after me, by my grand- 
children. 

It was natural that my mother’s health 
should have suffered much, The sudden 
passage from the most violent agitations to 
the most sedentary life, an unwholesome 
diet—for we had neither air nor exercise, 
—all contributed to give her a disease, 
which showed itself a few months after 
our arrival, Never did she show a more 
meritorious submission to my father’s 
wishes than when determined to 
write to the Emperor, to ask of him per- 
mission to go to Vienna to consult phy- 
sicians, She consented to do it only in 
the hope of being useful. At the end of 
seven weeks the commandant of Olmutz, 
who for the first time visited her in the 
prison, came to announce to her, verbally, 
the refusal to allow her to leave, unless 
she would give up all idea of returning. 
He demanded a written reply; it was 
[She refused to leave her 
husband under such conditions. ] 

The disease made rapid progress, The 
physician saw her a moment, during the 
visit of the officer; he did not understand 
her, not knowing French; he expressed 
his uneasiness to my father in Latin. She 
had a violent eruption—in the arms first, 
which swelled in such a manner that she 
could not use them, nor even raise them, 
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—then in the legs; she had constant fe- 
ver. This condition lasted eleven months, 
from October, 1796, to September, 1797. 
During these eleven months of sickness 
we could obtain no mitigation in the rules 
of the prison; she had not even an arm- 
chair. Her sufferings did not change in 
the slightest degree her serenity. . . . 
My sister supplied by her work the want 
of workmen outside; she made even my 
father’s shoes; but her principal occupa- 
tion was to write from his dictation, upon 
the margins of a book. My mother bu- 
sied herself with my education; she read 
with me, but the margins of a book, tooth- 
picks, and the piece of Indian ink were 
things too precious for me to use. In 
the evening my father gave us charming 
readings, the pleasure of which I still re- 
member. 

A few months after our arrival, some 
German patriots made an effort, notwith- 
standing the difficulties and dangers, to 
get up a correspondence with my father. 
One of them, Provost of the University 
of Olmutz, has a claim to our profoundest 
gratitude. He succeeded in giving us 
some public news; he organized a secret 
correspondence, thereby enabling my mo- 
ther to write letters, which a friend car- 
ried beyond the Austrian frontier, and 
received replies which were not subjected 
to the inspection of the guards, Inside 
of the prison we had gotten up means for 
communicating with our friends in cap- 
tivity. Already, before our arrival, 
my father’s secretary had spoken to him 
through the window, with the help of 
Pandwan pipes, on which he had con- 
trived a cipher known by the servant of 
M. de Maubourg. But this, the only 
medium in use for a long time, did not 
permit long communications. We ob- 
tained them more speedily with the aid 
of soldiers, bribed by the pleasure of a 
good meal. In the night, through our 
double bars, we letdown at the end of a 
cord a part of our supper to the sentinel 
on guard under our windows, who in the 
same manner conveyed the parcel which 
was attached to it to Messieurs de Mau- 
bourg and de Pusy, confined separately 
in the same prison, 
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Monsieur the Marquis de Chasteler, an 
Austrian general, was sent by the Em- 
peror to Olmutz in the month of July, 
1797, on a mission, to offer the prisoners 
their liberty if they would pledge them- 
selves not to enter his dongjnions again. 
The day on which they received this 
proposal they had just learned that the 
French Government, which demanded 
their deliverance, had declared at the 
same time that they should not return to 
France. Notwithstanding that mark of 
ill-will, the three friends, who were 
brought together momentarily, in order 
to settle upon their decision, refused to 
make any promise without reserving to 
themselves the right to be protected by 
their own country; this reservation 
closed again their prison doors. 

My mother felt keenly the price of 
such conduct, but in the midst of her suf- 
ferings she would willingly have borne 
many months of captivity for the satis- 
faction which my father’s declaration in 
reply to the demand of the Austrian 
Government had caused her. We were 
two months without receiving any new 
communications. Finally, Generals Bo- 
naparte and Clarke, French plenipoten- 
tiaries, demanded at Campo-Formio that 
the prisoners of Olmutz should be set at 
liberty without delay. 

Louis Romeuf, an old aide-de-camp 
and devoted friend of my father, who 
was with the army in Italy, was com- 
missioned to proceed to Vienna in order 
to carry out the execution of that de- 
mand so imperiously exacted. After 
many difficulties, the order to open to 
the prisoners of Olmutz the doors of the 
citadel was given, 

We set out for Hamburg the 19th of 
September, 1797. It was five years and 
a month after the arrest of my father, 
and twenty-three months after we had 
joined him. The prisoners were accom- 
panied by an Austrian major until their 
arrival at Hamburg; most generally he 
went in a carriage in advance. We 
were able on the route to see once, for 
an instant, the friend who had risked so 
much in order to alleviate my father’s 
capuvity.. 2 6 6 es he ee 
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The journey afterwards, and particu- 
larly to Dresden, Leipsic, Halle, and 
Hamburg was a continual triumph. 
Everybody hastened to see my father 
and hiscompanions. The prisoners, who 
at first coulg not bear the outside air, 
gained strength every day; but my 
mother’s health prevented any enjoy- 
ment. The fatigue of the journey was 
too great, in her sick and exhausted state. 
She made an effort, however, to take 
part in the joy of every one, and to re- 
ply to the numerous tokens of regard of 
which she was the object. 

On arriving at Hamburg, where we re- 
mained two days, my father’s first care was 
to thank M. de Talleyrand, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and to write to General 
Bonaparte the letter which follows :— 

“ HAMBURG, October 6th, 1797. 

‘““CITIZEN GENERAL: The prisoners of 
Olmutz, happy to owe their deliverance to 
your irresistible arms, have enjoyed in 
their captivity the thought that their 
liberty and their life were devoted to the 
triumph of the Republic, and to your per- 
sonal glory, and they take pleasure to-day 
in rendering homage to their liberator. It 
would have been very pleasant to us, Citi- 
zen General, to offer you in person the ex- 
pression of these sentiments, to see near 
the scene of so many victories the army 
which has obtained them, and the hero 
who has placed our restoration to liberty 
among the number of his wonders; but 
you know that the journey from Hamburg 
has not been left to our choice, and it 1s in 
this place, where we have said adieu to 
our jailers, that we must address our thanks 
to their conqueror. In the solitary re- 
treat of the Danish territory of Holstein, 
where we are going to try to recover our 
lost health, we will add to our patriotic 
wishes for the Republic the strongest in- 
terest for the illustrious General to whom 
we are still more attached for the services 
he has rendered to the cause of liberty 
and our country, than for the individual 
obligations which we have received from 
him, and which the strongest gratitude 
has engraven forever on our hearts. 

‘* Greeting and respects. 
‘“* LAFAYETTE, 
“‘La TouR-MAUBOURG, 
‘* BURENNY DE Pusy.” 
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Hamburg was full of French people, 
We found there my father's aides-de- 
camp, who brought him letters from 
France. We saw the United States 
Consul, the celebrated Klopstock, the 
generous d’Archenoltz. The Americans 
met together to vote us a touching ad- 
dress, On all sides we received marks 
of interest and sympathy. 

Among the letters which affected my 
father the most was one which I tran- 
scribe here from Madame de Staél, ad- 
dressed to him on the first news of his 
approaching deliverance :— 

* June 2th, 1797. 

‘**T hope that this letter will reach you. 
I wish to be one of the first persons to 
speak to you, with all the feelings of in- 
dignation, grief, hope, fear, uneasiness, 
and discouragement with which your fate 
during these five years has filled the souls 
of all who love you. I do not know if it 
is possible for your painful recollections to 
become endurable to you. I venture, how- 
ever, to say, that whilst factions have de- 
stroyed by calumny the characters of those 
individuals who were not able to triumph 
in the cause, your misfortune has preserved 
your glory, and if your health can be re- 
stored, you will come out whole from this 
tomb, where your name has acquired a new 
lustre. Come directly to France ; there is 
no other country for you. You will find 
there the Republic which your vote de- 
manded, when your conscience bound you 
to royalty. You will find it made illus- 
trious by victory, and delivered from the 
crimes which have tarnished its beginning. 
You will support it, because liberty can 
exist no longer in France but through the 
Republic; and as you are linked with 
liberty as a hero and martyr, I pronounce 
its name and yours, to express what I 
desire for the honor and prosperity of 
France. 

‘‘Come to France; you will find there 
friends who are devoted to you, and let 
me hope that my constant though useless 
efforts to serve you will give me some 
claims to a little inverest on your part.” 


Finally, on the 10th of October, 1797, 
we arrived at Witmold, the estate which 
Madame de Tessé had bought on a penin- 
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Montagu, who knew of our coming, 
tried in vain to moderate the excess of 
her joy. itis 

My mother at Witmold gained strength, 
calmness, and almost happiness. My father 
met with friends there. He loved Madame 
de Tessé; there was between them a 
complete unanimity of opinion upon al- 
most everything. His whole political 
life had had her entire approbation, and 
you can comprehend what pleasure her 
brilliant, animated, and piquant conver- 
sation gave, after five years of silence at 
Olmutz, Soon after, my bro- 
ther arrived from Mount Vernon, Under 
the paternal direction of General Wash- 
ington, he had become a man. My 
mother was overjoyed, and we were 
happy. 

At that time my sister saw a great 
deal of Cinarles de Latour Maubourg, the 
young brother of my father’s friend. His 
charming face, the elevated sentiments 
which he expressed with an excessive 
brevity, pleased Anastasia much. 

They talked of marriage, and proceeded 
with their engagement in so simple and 
primitive a manner, that all the ques- 
tions ordinarily important in similar cir- 
cumstances were not even agitated. 
Charles declared that he did not fear 
poverty, although he had felt it. This 
marriage, celebrated at the house of Ma- 
dame de Tessé at Witmold, was one 
more bond between the families, the old 
union of which had been consecrated by 
misfortune. . Her convales- 
cence was retarded by the obligation of 
returning to France, where she was im- 
periously called by family affairs, She 
alone could attend to them, for her name 
not being on the list of the proscribed or 
suspected, she was permitted to return 
to her native land. She took my sister 
to Holland, who remained there with 
her new family, and continued her jour- 
ney with me to Paris. After a short 
stay there, and a trip to Auvergne to see 
Madame de Chavaniac, we were all re- 
united the following year, 1799, 

Madame de Montagu said in one of her 
letters, “‘ Adrienne is admirable for her 
faith, her zeal, and her justice; every 
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moment I find in her a model. Her 
knowledge and instruction have struck 
me more than ever. She listens in a 
bewitching manner; and it can be said 
that God has given to her what was ne- 
cessary for the imposing career for which 
He had destined her.” 

My aunts remained with us a month. 
Although my mother had been seriously 
ill, it was still necessary in the spring to 
return to France, to look after the in- 
terests of the entire family. I set out 
with her. We left my father in Hol- 
land, where he had found an excellent 
friend in General Van Ryssel, whose 
daughter had married M, Victor de Mau- 
bourg. 

In France we were not easy. The 
summer was a troubled one. The ter- 
rorist party acquired the -superiority, 
which caused much anxiety. The troops 
of the Coalition had at various points 
obtained great advantages. An English 
army had landed at Helder. Frighten- 
ed by what she heard in Paris, my mo- 
ther trembled at seeing new barriers 
rising between my father and herself. 
The kindness of the Dutch Government 
had kept him in Holland, notwithstand- 
ing the contrary injunctions of General 
Brune. But if my father could not count 
upon the protection of the French ar- 
mies, how would it be if those of the 
Coalition should bring about in Holland 
a counter-revolution! They spoke of it 
openly in Paris. My mother, in her 
anxiety, resolved to go to the Director 
Sieyés, then chief of the party opposed 
to the Jacobins, She spoke to him of 
the dangers my father was exposed to, 
and informed him that if the foreign ar- 
mies were victorious, he would seek an 
asylum on the French territory. Sieyés 
told her that this would be imprudent, 
and that he believed him safer in the 
States of the King of Prussia. ‘“ Who 
has held him a prisoner!” replied my 
mother. ‘M. de Lafayette would pre- 
fer a prison, if it is necessary, in his own 
country; but he has no longer any con- 
fidence in it.” 

Eyerything continued in an alarming 
state of uncertainty, when the revolution 
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of the 18th Brumaire occurred to change 
the condition of affairs, With that just 
appreciation of things which never failed 
her, my mother immediately decided, 
without hesitation and without asking 
any one, that it was advisable for my 
father to re-enter France at the moment 
the return of justice was proclaimed. She 
wished him to return in a way to avoid 
the effect of adverse subsequent events, 
and without other authority than the 
liberal intentions which were then an- 
nounced. Sle obtained a passport for 
him under another name. His late aide- 
de-camp, M. Alexandre Romeuf, carried 
itto him. My mother seemed to divine 
my father’s intentions, and judged with 
marvellous tact of what was advisable for 
him todo. He, on hisside, had an entire 
confidence in her opinion; so, without 
any other information, set out immedi- 
ately, and arrived in Paris, 

The First Consul was not at all pleased 
with this proceeding; he would have 
preferred my father remaining in Hol- 
land, and soliciting his return like every 
one else, The ministers declared that he 
must go back to Utrecht, to wait there 
till his name was stricken from the list 
of emigrants. Those of our friends who 
approached the First Consul asserted that 
they would not dare to say a word to him 
on this subject. My mother went to see 
him, and was welcomed graciously. She 
made known to General Bonaparte my 
father’s peculiar situation, and what a 
favorable effect his return must produce 
on all honest and patriotic men. She 
spoke with a nobleness, prudence, and 
skill, which struck him forcibly. “I am 
charmed, Madame, to make your acquaint- 
ance. You have much mind, but you do 
not understand business.” Nevertheless, 
it was decided that my father should re- 
main openly in France without asking 
permission, and that he should wait in 
the country for the lawful termination 
of his proscription. 

My sister and her husband arrived from 
Holland, my brother had already joined 
my father, and we all established our- 
selves first at Fontenoy, afterwards at 
Lagrange, an estate of my grandmother, 
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which fell to my mother when the prop- 
erty was divided. 

On entering France, my father had in- 
tended, among other things, to facilitate 
the return of his companions in exile; 
since permission had been given to him, 
it could hardly be refused to them. The 
government was very well disposed, but 
unwilling to adopta measure whicn placed 
in an exceptional category the officers 
who had followed my father on the 19th 
of August, 1792. There were many diffi- 
culties to overcome, many steps to take. 
This matter was again intrusted to my 
mother. She it was who was commis- 
sioned to go over and over again to Paris, 
to plead the cause of these faithful friends. 
She attained her object; there was not 
one, I believe, who did not owe to her 
personally his pardon. 

The remainder of this precious life was 
devoted to us. Retirement, under the 
consular magistracy of Bonaparte, was 
what my father preferred; under the des- 
potism of the Emperor, his honor required 
it. In each case it fulfilled the wishes 
of my mother, Even if a retired, quiet 
life had not been necessary after so much 
fatigue and suffering, yet the liberty of 
devoting herself in peace to the feelings 
which filled her soul, especially to that 
one which governed all the others, was 
the only happiness she desired. She felt 
with an intensity too deep, too passionate, 
I dare say, the-pleasures of family life, to 
wish any other; neither the greatness 
which she had seen, nor the éclat of her 
misfortunes, had excited in her that pride 
of the imagination which can no longer 
support a simple life. Her devotion had 
raised her above all kinds of trials, but the 
pleasant and easy duties of an obscure 
life were sufficient for her heart; love 
filled it entirely. 

She was permitted to enjoy, in the last 
years of her life, a happiness which she 
had never hoped for. It was only trou- 
bled by the uneasiness which my brother 
gave her, who had entered the service, 
and who was wounded at the battle of 
the Mincio; but she was also indebted 
to him for great comfort, or rather sweet 
hopes and intense satisfaction, when he 
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married in the summer of 1802. She 
seemed to foresee the happiness which 
your Aunt Emilie* was to give him, as 
she was then with two families the object 
of the tenderest love. We all went to 
Chavaniac to share this new joy with our 
old aunt, who preserved all her faculties 
and a loving heart; nothing had abated 
or cooled it. 

It was during this journey in Auvergne 
that we became acquainted with your fa- 
ther, through Madame de Montagu, who 
had seen him while on a visit at Brives, 
in Limousin. She gave my mother the 
first idea of our marriage, and brought 
M. de Lasteyriet to Chavaniac. You 
can imagine how he pleased my mother, 
who desired above all things to find in a 
husband for her daughters a man who 
combined religious principles and solid 
qualities with exterior advantages. We 
returned to Lagrange, and M. de Lastey- 
rie came to see us there, A short time 
before my marriage, on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, 1803, my father, in falling on the 
ice, broke his thigh-bone. The agony he 
had to suffer in the treatment of this 
fracture is beyond expression. Since 
that instance they have given up the use 
of a method then entirely new and cruel- 
ly painful. ‘We are upon the rack,” 
wrote my mother to the holy priest who 
had assisted her mother and sister, even 
upon the scaffold; “ask God to give us 
strength to bear this cross.” 

It was at Lagrange that my mother 
received a letter from an ecclesiastic, 
who wrote to her that he had just dis- 
covered the place where the remains of 
thirteen hundred victims, sacrificed in 
the last six weeks of terror in the cause 
of Royalty, had been deposited. The 


* Emilie de Tracy, daughter of Count de 
Tracy, Peer of France and Member of the 
French Academy, died in 1860. 

+ Louis, Marquis de Lasteyrie du Sail- 
lant, born in 1781, died in 1826. He en- 
tered the service in 1803, attained the 
rank of colonel, and resigned in 1819. He 
married, the 20th of April, 1803, Marie 
Autoinette Virginie de Lafayette, author 
of this notice. 
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small enclosure belonged to the Princess 
Hohenzollern, whose brother, the Prince 
Salm-Kyrbourg, was buried there. My 
mother and Madame de Montagu could 
not induce the Princess to give up the 
property, in order to appropriate it to 
the common veneration of families united 
by the same affliction; but they could at 
least obtain the surrounding ground and 
chapel, which exists still. My mother 
and Madame de Montagu made an ap- 
peal to the relatives of the victims; they 
bought by subscription the adjoining 
field, and rented it, as well as the church, 
to some nuns, consecrated to the per- 
petual adoration of the Holy Sacrament. 
The two sisters were thus founders of 
that establishment, where we have so 
often seen them weep and pray. 

My mother’s health was very bad. Her 
genial and quiet manner was like a 
charm, which deceived us, We saw her 
always serene and loving, enjoying with 
all the ardor of her heart the birth of her 
three first grand-daughters. She bore 
with meekness the anxiety which my 
brother and husband caused her, in the 
campaigns of 1805 and 1806. She felt 
with joy the good fortune which George 
had, of saving the life of his general, at the 
battle of Eylau. The peace which followed 
gave herahappiness withoutalloy. .. A 
few days after the return of my brother 
and husband, on the 22d of August [1807], 
she had violent pains and fever. She 
entered into a state of suffering and de- 
bility from which she never recovered. 
The 11th of October she heard Mass in 
the Chapel of Lagrange for the last time. 
We took advantage of a lull in her suffer- 
ings to carry her to the house of Madame 
de Tessé, Aulnay, three leagues from 
Paris; then, the disease making progress, 
we established ourselves at Paris, with 
my aunt. In one of her most painful 
moments, she said to Emilie and me, 
““My condition troubles your joys, but 
none of mine are lessened by it.” 

The pain seized her head in a frightful 
manner, A letter of my father, written 
to M. de Maubourg after our misfortune, 
will give you the heart-rending details of 
this horrible malady. Her delirium was 
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peculiar in its character; it was entirely 
about those she loved; she mistook our 
positions, but never our characters; she 
recognized us always. She called my 
sister one day to say, “Have you an 
idea what a mother’s feeling is? Do you 
enjoy it as I do? Is there anything 
sweeter, closer, stronger? Do you feel, 
as I, the need of loving and being loved?” 

God and my father occupied especially 
her last moments. What she was to the 
latter, in the midst of this delirium, is 
inconceivable. The effect she produced 
upon -him, the choice of her expressions 
to describe her love for him more unre- 
servedly than she had ever done, the 
manner with which she followed (but 
with an entire confusion of ideas) im- 
aginary interests, in accordance with his 
character and opinions, the means she 
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used to speak to him of God and re- 
ligion, cannot be expressed, and this 
kind of delirium could only belong to 
her. “God has given it to her,” said 
M. de Grammont to my father, “ that 
she might thus show all her tenderness 
for you.” 

It was in the midst of this delirium 
that she repeated three times the Canticle 
of Tobias, which she had said on seeing 
the city of Olmutz. 

Christmas night at twelve o’clock, in 
the year 1807, we lost her. It was at 
the foot of the Saviour’s manger that our 
sacrifice was consummated. She had 
blessed us all in the morning. In the 
evening her last words were, “I do not 
suffer ;” she said also to us, “ The peace 
of the Lord be with you;” and to my 
father, ‘I am entirely yours.” 


(Concluded.) 


a OHO 


AN OVERLOOKED POET. 


Mr. Epwarp Lumiry, a second-hand 
bookseller of London, is in the habit of 
making consignments once or twice a 
year, to be sold at auction in New York. 
At one of these sales the present writer 
‘got, among other old trash, a small lot of 
quartos which cost,ifhe remembersrightly, 
twelve cents apiece. One of them, thicker 
than the rest, proved on examination to 
contain fifteen separate productions, ser- 
mons, poems, &c., of the middle of the 
last century. Among these is what seems 
to be the editio princeps of a very famous 
piece of verse, “An Elegy wrote in a 
Country Church Yard. London: Printed 
for R. Dodsley in Pall Mall, and sold by 
M. Cooper, in Pater-noster Row. 1751. 
[Price Sixpence.]” An “ advertisement” 
of eight lines overleaf appears to show 
that this was first published without the 
poet’s knowledge; it is signed “The 
Editor,” says, “ The following poem came 
into my hands by accident,” and speaks 
of its being “unnecessary for me to 
make any apology but to the author.” 
To him, one would think, an apology 
was very decidedly due. However, the 
Elegy, thus first brought to light, went 


through four editions in two months, 
and seven more soon after, from which, 
let us hope, Gray received the profits. 
Bui what gave the big volume its chief 
value to its owner was the last and 
largest of its contents: a scarce work, 
never reprinted, and containing matter 
for which one might look in vain else- 
where: “ Original Poems in English and 
Latin. . . . By Josep Beaumont, D.D., 
formerly Master of Peter-House, and 
King’s Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. To which is 
prefixed an Account of his Life and 
Writings. Cambridge: Printed by J. 
Bentham, 1749.” 

His poems were near a century old, 
and he had been dead for half that time, 
when they, or rather a few of them, first 
saw the light, being selected and published 
with a biographical sketch and some ap- 
pendices from his prose works by one “ J. 
3.,” a posthumous admirer, who never saw 
the poet in the flesh, but seems to have 
been in possession of his papers. Beau- 
mont belongs to the school of his cotem- 
poraries, Herbert, Vaughan, and Quarles, 
not a bad school by any means, and one 
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in which he might have assumed no mean 
rank, had he taken pains with himself, 
and had any serious care for poetic fame. 
He was essentially a man of the seven- 
teenth century, and apparently of its 
best type. The stirring events in which 
he was called to bear at least a passive 
part, coming in sharp contrast upon the 
studious quiet that he loved, must have 
tempered the good metal in him, as they 
did in many others; such civil turmoils, 
however unwelcome to peaceable, schol- 
arly minds, are a worthy discipline and 
education. 

He came of an old family, and was re- 
lated to the more famous Beaumonts: 
Francis, the dramatist, and Sir John, 
of Leicestershire, His father was a 
manufacturer at Hadleigh, in Suffolk. 
Born in 1615, carefully trained, and a 
precocious student, he entered at Cam- 
bridge in 1630; distinguished himself by 
diligence and good behavior, won a fel- 
lowship early, and attained other dig- 
nities, from which he was ejected by the 
Puritans in 1644, He laments this mis- 
fortune in one of his poems, wherein he 
discusses the vanity of various human 
pursuits and desires, 

Beaumont was of course a stout royalist: 
a Church clergyman who was not would 
in that age have been counted a second 
Iscariot. So when the Earl of Man- 
chester received orders ‘‘to garble and [re]- 
model the University,” our poet was 
among the first retired. 

While at Cambridge, he had written 
two prose works: now, in the seclusion 
of his native town, and away from his 
beloved books, he betook himself to the 
cultivation of rhyme and meire. The 
only poem he ever published was 
“Psyche, or Love’s Mystery, in twenty- 
four Cantos, displaying the Intercourse 
between Christ and the Soul.” This stu- 
pendous production has the distinction of 
being, according to James Montgomery, 
“the longest poem in the English lan- 
guage.” That may well be, for, says the 
Retrospective Review, it contains no less 
than 38,922 lines, “being considerably 
longer than the Faerie Queene, nearly 
four times the length of Paradise Lost, 
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and five or six times as long as the Ex- 
cursion.” Yet it was written in less than 
a year, being “‘ begun in April, 1647, fin- 
ished before the 13th of March following, 
and published early in 1648.” The pre- 
face coolly says: “The turbulence of 
these times having deprived me of my 
wonted accommodations of study, I de- 
liberated, for the avoiding of mere idle- 
ness, what task I might safelyest pre- 
sume upon without the society of books, 
and concluded upon composing _ this 
poem.” It is curious that authors who 
make such confessions should forget that 
other people may be busier than they, or, 
however idle, may be less likely, the 
charm of a personal interest wanting, to 
seek amusement in reading their lucubra- 
tions, than they in writing them. 

In his capacity as author of “ Psyche,” 
Beaumont is a forgotten rather than an 
‘overlooked’ poet. The work is said 
to have been once popular, and went 
through at least two editions folio; but 
readers of more recent days seldom have 
time or patience to grapple with so im- 
moderate a task, and it is perhaps not 
surprising that even special students and 
compilers of the sacred poetry of that 
age have generally ignored it. Its scope 
is as pretentious as its size: if we may 
believe Beaumont’s biographer, “in the 
conduct and management of the poem, 
he not only exhausts all the treasures of 
learning and history in the sacred books, 
but to supply his characters, and fill up 
his extensive plan, he takes in the whole 
compass of nature, and all the inward 
passions and affections of mankind.” 
That account, let us hope, is slightly ex- 
aggerated, but the book, says Mont- 
gomery, is, after the fashion of that time, 
“mystical, allegorical, and rhapsodical; a 
history of the world, in a certain line— 
here limited to the revelations of himself 
by God, at sundry times and in divers 
manners.” Yet, says the same critic, 
“the enterprise of an adventurer who 
could persevere through the whole 
would be reasonably rewarded.” And 
Pope's verdict is better remembered than 
its subject: “There are in it a great 
many flowers well worth gathering, and 
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a man who has the art of stealing 
wisely will find his account in reading 
it.” It seems manifest, from this sen- 
tence of so high an authority, and from 
the few extracts given in Montgomery’s 
“Christian Poet,” that the book is far 
from commonplace, and probable that had 
its author,written at one-tenth the length, 
and with ten times the pains, he might 
have left something that men would not 
have willingly let die. 

We turn to a less formidable subject: 
the minor poems of this author. Those 
in Latin, which occupy 28 pages of the 
volume of 1749, have small interest for 
us; but as to the English ones, we have 
to regret, not as with the “‘ Psyche,” that 
there is so much, but that so little has 
been preserved and made public. The 
few which remain (they cover but 65 
pages) justify an opinion that had 
Beaumont issued, in his lifetime, all the 
small “copies of verse” which he proba- 
bly valued too little, he might have taken 
ar. honorable place in the goodly array of 
sacred poets of his age; below Herbert 
and Vaughan, indeed, but by the side of 
Southwell, Davies, the Fletchers, Drum- 
mond, Wottan, Crashaw and above Hab- 
ingdon, Donne, Wither, and others who 
are still sufficiently remembered. It is 
doubtful if his editor did, if any editor in 
that miserable period—the middle of the 
seventeenth century—could have done 
him justice in selecting from his MSS. ; 
the poems thus preserved are unequal 
enough to give room for a suspicion that 
we have some of the best and worst alike, 
and that others of the best may have 
been passed by. In support of this guess 
as to his due or possible rank, I give en- 
tire one piece, which bears the plain mark 
of what he had seen and suffered in the 
civil war. It is unpolished enough, but 
if there be in the fugitive poetry of that 
age anything more manly in sentiment 
and vigorous in diction, I know not 
where to look for it: — 


HOME, 


What is house and what is home, 
Where with freedom thou hast room, 
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And mayst to all tyrants say, 

This you.cannot take away ? 

’Tis no thing with doors and walls, 

Which at every eartuquake falls ; 

No fair towers, whose princely station 

Is but Plunder’s invitation ; 

No stout marble structure, where 

Walls eternity do dare; 

No brass gates, no bars of steel, 

Tho’ Time’s teeth they scorn to feel. 

Brass is not so bold as Pride, 

If on Power's wings it ride: 

Marble’s not so hard as Spite 

Armed with lawless strength and 
might. 

Right and just possession be 

Potent names, when laws stand free ; 

But if once that rampart fall, 

Stoutest thieves inherit all : 

To be rich and weak ’s a sure 

And sufficient forfeiture. 


Seek no more abroad, say I, 
House and home, but turn thine eye 
Inward, and observe thy breast; 
There alone dwells solid rest. 
That’s a close immuréd tower 
Which can mock all hostile power. 
To thyself a tenant be, 

And inhabit safe and free. 

Say not that this house is small, 
Girt up in a narrow wall: 

In a cleanly sober mind 

Heaven itself full room doth find. 
Th’ Infinite Creator can 

Dwell in it; and may not man? 
Here content make thy abode 
With thyself and with thy God. 
Here in this sweet privacy 

Mayst thou with thyself agree, 
And keep house in peace, tho’ all 
Th’ universe’s fabric fall. 

No disaster can distress thee, 

Nor no fury dispossess thee: 

Let all War and Plunder come, 
Still mayst thou dwell safe at home. 


Home is everywhere to thee, 

Who canst thine own dwelling be: 

Yea, tho’ ruthless Death assail thee, 
Still thy lodging will not fail thee: 

Still thy Soul’s thine own; and she 
To an House removed shall be, 
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An eternal House above, 

Walled, and roofed, and paved with 
love. 

There shall these mud-walls of thine, 

Gallantly repaired, outshine 

Mortal stars; no stars shall be 

In that Heaven but such as thee. 


Of these English poems, Beaumont 
left “two large manuscript books fairly 
transcribed by his own hand. The latter 
of these books is entitled Cathemerina, 
and the verses in it seem to have been 
designed as morning preparatory exercises 
for the duties of the ensuing day. This 
method, which was begun May the 17th, 
1652, was pursued without one day’s in- 
terruption to September 3d of the same 
year, when a severe ague put an end to 
it, and, as faras appears from any of his 
remains, to all his conversation with the 
Muses in his own language.” It seems a 
matter for regret that this book of daily 
devotions was not printed. One pair of 
morning and evening hymns, which may 
have belonged to it, shows both poetry 
and piety in good measure. 

Beaumont seems to have been more 
fortunate than many of the deprived 
clergy. He won the favor and intimacy 
of the Bishop of Ely, who gave him 
several preferments, which to be sure 
were no more than nominal in those 
times, as he implies in one of the poems: 


Wouldst, if thou couldst come by it, 
Thy living hold in quiet? 


His patron, however, did not stop at such 
insubstantial benefits. He received the 
poet as his domestic chaplain in 1647, and 
provided him three years later (this also, 
Wwe suppose, was in accordance with the 
fashions of the time) with a wealthy and 
estimable wife. Somewhat earlier, Beau- 
mont had held, and expressed in the 
poem “ Wishes,” celibate opinions of a 
somewhat cynical tone. This heresy, 
however, he readily retracted when the 
occasion came. 

‘Towards the prelate to whom he was so 
much indebted he seems to have cherish- 
ed agrateful affection throughout his life. 
I presume it is to him that the striking 
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poem, “ A Friend,” refers, in which occurs 
a passage which seems familiar:— 


Next tothy devotions, spend 
Thy holiest powers upon thy friend. 


The latter and longer portion of Beau- 
mont’s life need not detain us long. He 
spent the ten years succeeding his 
marriage at his wife’s country-seat, in 
elegant leisure, probably, and discharging 
such clerical duties as the times allowed: 
she died in 1662, appropriately lamented. 
At the Restoration he entered upon his 
various benefices and dignities; became 
one of the King’s chaplains; stood well 
in the favor of Charles II., and was “ fre- 
quently admitted” to the honor (such as 
it was) of private conversation with that 
Sacred Majesty ; was made D.D. in 1660; 
Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
1662, and of Peterhouse 1663, and in that 
year and the next was inducted into two 
more livings. How one man could have 
discharged so many various and distant 
duties, is not stated; but he appears to 
have corrected another of the resolutions 
or disapprobations of his days of poverty, 
expressed in the same poem, ‘‘ Wishes :” 


Heroes who knew the weighty 
Burthen of souls, have faster 
Fled from the name of Pastor, 
Than unfledged brats now hasten 
Upon this charge to fasten. 


Tempora mutant mores, His main prefer- 
ence, however, and general course of 
life, seem to have been the same in his 
forty later years of honor and wealth, as 
in his ripening youth, <A college Don 
was what he loved to be, and had a gift 
for being. He had a controversy with 
Dr. Henry More, which won him the 
thanks of the University; he was elect- 
ed to the Divinity chair in 1670; therein 
he lectured twice a week regularly; he 
wrote on Paul's Epistles to the Romans 
and Colossians ; he was an able debater 
and astrict disciplinarian; he set a good 
example, no doubt; he preserved his 
faculties of mind and body to the last; 
though unwell, he would preach in his 
turn before the University, November 5, 
1699, whereof he died eighteen days 
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after. Making due allowance for the ful- 
some laudation of his biographer (it seems 
to have been but a comparatively recent 
discovery, that one may speak, from a 
friendly stand-point, of a dead man, with- 
out overpraising him in a manner mani- 
festly idiotic), he seems to have enjoyed 
large repute and influence among his co- 
temporaries, and to have supported an ex- 
cellent character at all points. But, how- 
ever much a poet by nature, he was 
rather a scholar by choice: he cared 
more for making acquaintance with the 


TOO MUCH GOVERNED.— 


Tur familiar maxim, “ The world is 
governed too much,” applies not to that 
natural or providential government under 
which we live, but to those artificial 
enactments which so often interfere with 
the general laws of the Almighty: In 
the former we behold an undeviating 
regularity; planets revolve, seasons re- 
turn, rains fall, tides fluctuate as from the 
beginning; the same seed found by Bel- 
zoni, in the hands of a mummy germi- 
nates to-day. Ice melts, flowers bloom 
agreeably to their original constitution, 
and when we come to the seeming irregu- 
larities of Providential events, we find 
that by the principles of adaptation and 
compensation evil and good are impar- 
tially distributed and life has its equili- 
brium. 

Such is the Divine Model Government, 
the designed anti-type of all others, to 
which all human legislation should as- 
similate, and is really beneficial in propor- 
tion to that assimilation. But what if, 
instead of these general laws, the world 
were governed by a series of special in- 
termittent enactments; the various natu- 
ral agencies, as fire, air, water, suspended 
their properties according to the caprice 
of the Ruler, or the importunities of some 
people more favored than others? How 
irrational such supposition! How destruc- 
tive of all social or individual existence! 
Dr. Johnson describes a similar experi- 
ment in the beautiful history of Rasselas, 
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children of other men’s brains than for 
begetting or nourishing any of his own: 
the creative fire in him was smothered 
under so great a weight of paper and 
leather. For nearly his last half-century 
he wrote no verses (unless a few in 
Latin), nor seems to have bestowed a 
thought on those he had written before, 
When a man is thus careless of his liter- 
ary fame, he cannot expect others to be 
more careful; and in some cases the loss 
may be, and is, the world’s as well as his 
own, 


A LESSON OF THE WAR. 


Prince of Abyssinia. The philosopher 
undertook the better regulation of the 
rain; he would distribute the quota more 
fairly among the different nations, and 
the result was that some countries were 
burned by drought while others were sub- 
merged by floods. Phaeton, presump- 
tuously driving the courses of the Sun, be- 
came a victim to his own rashness; and yet 
these irrational fables are actually realiz- 
ed by human enactments continually inter- 
fering with laws self-regulating and more 
inexorable than those of the Medes and 
Persians. 

How often has man tried to determine 
and graduate standard values! and yet al! 
such restrictions have proved vain as the 
arrest of the billows or fulmination 
against the comet. Man’s interference has 
been found not only a blunder, but a 
crime, imperium in imperio, and it requires 
no prophet to say which imperium must 
pulverize. This interference is most 
clearly seenin the enactments of legis- 
latures; and what have they done? Ig- 
norant or forgetful that mankind compose 
one brotherhood, they have acted on the 
supposition that various nations and 
classes were antagonistical to each 
other, and consequently what was bene- 
ficial to one was so far injurious to another. 
Indeed, on occasion of a debate in Par- 
liament as to a commercial treaty with 
France, a noble speaker maintained that 
just as France received any commercial 
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addition, there was a corresponding sub- 
traction from the interests of England. 

We see the operation of this principle 
in the persecution of the Jews and in 
the expulsion of the Moors from Spain; 
and though at present class legislation is 
more refined, it is equally real in unset- 
tling the standard of value, clogging 
the wheels of commerce, and producing 
general discontent. Can any remedy be 
found for this? Let the history of the 
past reply. Once on the banks of the 
Rhine each castellated lord divided that 
river into sections, calling that his own 
and exacting toll from the voyager’s vin- 
tage or harvest; and what was the result ? 
The husbandman feared to bring his pro- 
duce, and the Rhine had no boatmen’s song 
to cheer its solitude. In after years a 
more intelligent principle prevailed, and 
by the Zollverein the sections were ob- 
literated and the silent river became a 
highway. Once in prisons and insane 
asylums the victims were left to the ca- 
price of each keeper’s temper ; the whip 
and the chain were deemed indispensable ; 
but at last an appeal was made to milder 
moral treatment, and as that prevailed so 
did the external, artificial cruelties dis- 
appear ; the treatment, hitherto so capri- 
cious, now became an advancing science, 
by no means perfect, but so far attended 
with the happiest results. These | im- 
provements illustrate the progress oflself- 
regulation, the removal of empiric special- 
ties, and that too in the face of great op- 
position. Is the substitution of general 
laws for special legislation an impracti- 
cable theory ? 

What if it has been already partially 
tried, and so far with great success? Let 
such advance in some departments be the 
harbinger of its universal application. 

It was formerly the custom to apply to 
legislatures for the charter of each in- 
corporated bank, and much time was 
consumed in discussion, especially when 
the capital was large and when special 
privileges were involved ; opposition was 
silenced by the promise of the bank ad- 
vocates to vote for some measure wanted 
in another section of the State, and thus 
through two methods, known as “ log- 
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rolling” and “lobbying,” the objection- 
able incorporation was enacted. In some 
States, at least, all that is changed, and by 
the simple substitution of a general law, 
the entire subject is removed from the 
Legislature, and the time previously given 
to such consideration is so much abridged 
from the session and saved to the State. 
A still more striking case is the charter 
of railroads, the prosecution of which 
often develops the most questionable 
agencies; but here mark another great 
advance in the general law of Ohio, where, 
without the intervention of the Legisla- 
ture, any company may be chartered on 
complying with certain defined condi- 
tions ; and thus in some States the appli- 
cants for the incorporation of any bene- 
ficial society may go before the Clerk of 
the Court; and at once obtain the re- 
quired charter. Thus we see what has 
been done, 

In some most important departments 
there is actually no occasion whatever 
for the assembling of the Legislature. 
Now, why not extend this principle to 
other departments—the annual becoming 
biennial, quadrennial? A_ legislature 
might thus occupy the position of our con- 
stitutional conventions, which establish 
gpneral laws, leaving their application to 
local authorities. 

And what would be the result of such 
extension? There is in the physical con- 
stitution of man a self-regulating vis me- 
dicatrix nature. It is this which knits 
the broken bone and gradually eliminates 
the injurious foreign object, and the high- 
est medical skill is measured by its ap- 
proximation to this ever active but greatly 
neglected principle, and thus in the avoid- 
ance of special enactments, in non-in- 
terference with the laws of commerce, 
the statesman, like the physician, consults 
this vis medicatrix, which regulates both 
the human system and every social de- 
partment. 

We cannot go wrong in taking the 
Divine Government as our model, and 
our highest wisdom is to ascertain its 
mode of action, and govern ourselves ac- 
cordingly. The danger of legislative in- 
terference is further seen in the inability 
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of many legislators to comprehend the 
general laws ordained by infinite design. 
They consider this world, not as a Kos- 
mos, but their own “ pent-up Utica,” 
their State, their country ; they are unable 
to take that comprehensive view so ne- 
cessary to an impartial judgment. They 
are unwilling to sacrifice the present ad- 
vantage for the harvest of future success, 
and hence, influenced by partial or pre- 
judiced views, they are incompetent for 
legislation. It is not contended that 
every legislator should necessarily be a 
statesman, but, on the supposition of an 
average intelligence, the risks of aberra- 
tion are proportioned to the frequency 
of meeting, How many noble, compre- 
hensive plans have been thwarted by 
ignorance or cupidity! They were too 
grandly simple to meet with general ac- 
ceptance. The statesman was not sup- 
ported because he did not do “some great 
thing.” By the simple instrumentality 
of compound interest Pitt proposed the 
gradual extinction of England's debt, but 
all his eloquence and _ statesmanship 
failed to overcome the prejudice of his 
fellow-legislators, That is most popular 
which is most superficial: requiring 
little thought—easily grasped, it imme- 
diately arrests attention. The South 
Sea scheme was once universally popular. 
The French Republicans gave a fixed 
, Value to assignats, and even determined 
the baker’s loaf. Lycurgus, to repress 
luxury, established an iron currency ; and 
we may add, Canute the Dane gave or- 
ders to arrest the tidal billow. 

The incompetency of executives is often 
remarked. How could it be otherwise? 
A man renders himself useful in local pol- 
itics, and thereby establishes a claim to 
an office for which he is unqualified by 
previons mental and moral character. 
Or should he prove competent, he knows 
that his tenure depends on the chances 
of the next general election, and though 
he perform his duty, he does not give 
that thought which dignifies his office by 
rendering it less mechanical; and thus 
with incompetent legislators social laws 
will not bear interference; the delicate 
plant frequently transplanted will wither 
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and die. Permanency is required. The 
price of gold is immaterial; let it remain at 
that quotation, or let it naturally fluctuate 
agreeably to the law of supply and de- 
mand, and the business of the country goes 
on prosperously; but on the first interfer- 
ence, besides opening a field for specula- 
tion, every interest suffers, People ask 
“What next?” The farmer withholds 
his grain, the merchant suspends his pur- 
chase, some congressional action is an- 
ticipated, and hence that instability 
which paralyzes commerce, and hence 
that relief which comes from a temporary 
adjournment. Where the Legislature 
has the power to build up one interest 
and depress another, men of wealth will 
use every appliance to secure that power. 
There is not the direct bribe, but influ- 
ences the more dangerous because of 
their indirection; there is always the 
temptation. But this must be said of gen- 
eral laws, that in this respect they are 
perfectly unassailable, Can one bribe 
gravitation ? 

The recommendations thus made in 
reference to legislation will have greater 
force if we consider that some laws are 
so general that they not only need no 
legislation, but they dispense with a vast 
amount previously encumbering the 
statute books; until recently there was 
a slave code in one-half of our States, 
embracing many provisions of fine, pen- 
alty, and every year that subject was the 
engrossing theme of discussion, giving 
color to all other proceedings; but by the 
substitution of man’s equality before the 
law this vast structure of legislation has 
entirely disappeared, and the time thus 
given tosuch enactments has been saved. 
Were our national debt extinguished, and, 
under arealizing sense of human brother- 
hood, our ports declared as free as the 
winds that fill the sails, what a mass 
would this declaration sweep from our 
States, what bitter cause of legislative 
contention be forever removed, and how 
diminished the friction with other na- 
tions! Shall we go to war or keep a 
standing army to protect the fisheries of 
the North or secure the products of the 
Antilles when they are substantially 
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ours? And why could there not be a 
Congress of nations to arbitrate in case of 
such differences as embitter France and 
Prussia, to substitute the calmness of de- 
liberation for caprice, and save humanity 
from a conflict that stains the 19th cen- 
tury, that startles us like lightning from 
acloudless sky? Is there no way to 
neutralize this awful power? Shall the 
commerce of the world and the tranquillity 
of nations depend on the special tempers 
of one or more magnates? How glad 
the tidings, could some angel arrest this 
strife! This principle—a General Con- 
gress—is that angel; and although the 
direct effect would be the removal of ar- 
tificial death, with its untold horrors, the 
indirect consequence would be the removal 
of years of legislation, to repair the rav- 
ages of war, to graduate the increased 
taxes to supply pensions, to provide 
armies and navies for similar emergencies, 
and to meet those new questions which 
war invariably bequeaths to succeeding 
generations, 

It is gratifying to know that such a 
Congress has met, and that its first-fruits 
are most encouraging. In 1854 the 
President of the United States proposed 
the exemption of all private property not 
contraband from seizure on the high seas. 
On the 16th April, 1856, plenipotentiaries 
of Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, France, 
Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey met in Con- 
gress in Paris to agree on a uniform doc- 
trine for the government of neutrals and 
belligerents in time of war, and they 
agreed on the following declaration, bind- 
ing on their respective governments and 
on any other government acceding to the 
agreement :— 

1, The abolition of privateering. 

2. The neutral flag covers enemies’ 
goods, excepting contraband of war. 

3. Neutral goods similarly protect the 
enemy’s flag. 

To this declaration the President of 
the United States proposed to add the 
entire exemption of all private proper- 
ty, including that of belligerents, unless 
such property were contraband; and al- 
though that advance was not accepted, 
yet wonder-working time is bringing the 
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nations to the American level. On the 
10th of July (1870) Count Bismarck 
notified our Government that even with- 
out reciprocity Prussia would exempt all 
private property not contraband from 
seizure, and this, too, in the face of a 
war between that country and France. 
Well may our Secretary of State express 
the hope “that this principle will be uni- 
versally recognized as another restrain- 
ing influence imposed by modern civili- 
zation upon the art of war.” Indeed, 
from this very war may spring new and 
better principles, and nations learn from 
mutual suffering that brotherhood of 
man declared by the investigations of 
science and by the revelation of religion. 
It was once thought that the dew-drops 
distilled on the mountains lost their iden- 
tity as they hastened to the sea, but we 
know that they return purified to re- 
plenish the very spring whence they 
emanated. Shall this lesson be lost on 
man? 

Abstract truth has but little infiuence 
on individuals or nations, and this is 
especially verified in seasons of prosperi- 
ty. It is only in calamity that we dis- 
cover the long-slighted principle. In the 
world of nature some terrific convul- 
sion is employed to elevate the mountain 
and thus bring from the ocean’s depths 
the coal so necessary for man’s comfort; 
and thus some social cataclysm seems 
equally necessary to teach the nations. 
Were it not for this consideration, one 
might almost despair of progress in civili- 
zation, and conclude that nations move in 
an endless cycle of barbaric wars—man in- 
curably carnivorous. But this adherence 
of Prussia to the American principle is 
some compensation for the catastrophe 
which marks this century ; amid the peals 
of the flashing cloud it presents a bow 
of promise for a brighter morrow and 
more refined humanity. 

The framers of our Constitution vindi- 
cated their wisdom by confining the 
coining of money and the regulation of 
commerce to the General Government. 
Imagine such powers exercised by each 
one of our States. How increased the 
legislation; how encumbered the statute- 
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books! One State taxes the product of 
another, and immediately begin a series 
of similar enactments, affecting the re- 
motest regions of our land. We should 
have no country, no commerce; but this 
supposed result, fortunately unknown in 
our vast and diverse regions, is constant- 
ly seen in the intercourse of the nations 
with each other, Shall this always con- 
tinue? 

It is wisely arranged that each country 
should possess such physical features as 
endear it to its own people, and surely 
our own land is not deficient in this re- 
spect. Our lakes, superior to seas in 
other lands; our cataracts; the trees of 
the Yo Semite towering in unrivalled ma- 
jesty ; a railway connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific; a river valley from Alaska 
to the Gulf of Mexico blending the Arc- 
tic and Tropical regions. These in them- 
selves justify the patriotic pulsation, and, 
like coming events, foreshadow elevated 
truths and towering principles. But 
when we stand in the presence of such 
moral elevation enunciated by Franklin, 
Jefferson, and Adams, in 1785, reiterated 
by President Pierce, Mr. Marcy, and Mr. 
Seward; when we mark its adoption by 
one of the most powerful and enlighten- 
ed nations of Europe; when we hear 
the Prussian minister express the hope 
that our Government will persevere in 
advancing this principle until it be uni- 
versally adopted, surely we may and we 
will exult, not because of our physical 
advantages, but because of this universal 
beneficent idea, which, though indigenous 
to our country, attracts the distant 
nations, and shall, like the ocean itself, be 
equally theirs as ours. In view of such 
principles diffusing a lustre over our beau- 
tiful scenery, one may with far more rea- 
son than the Roman exclaim: “I am an 
American citizen!” 

Science has in its feeblest infancy main- 
tained the brotherhood of man, and now, 
when every day increases her influence 
and every year crowns her with new tri- 
umphs; when with her cord she trav- 
erses oceans to bind the nations in oue 
common tie, she will more forcibly de- 
clare the identity of commercial interests, 
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and never cease her remonstrance until 
the different countries of the world be- 
come United States, This is the divine 
legislation which must ultimately prevail, 

In no way could the operation of gen- 
eral laws be more immediately beneficial 
than in the proposed competitive exam- 
ination for public offices. We are too 
familiar with the office-seeking mania; 
the desertion of all other kinds of busi- 
ness for this, the demoralization of long 
expectancy as for a prize in a lottery, the 
incompetency of many appointees, as little 
acquainted with the intricacies of their 
office as the average crowd with the reg- 
ulation of an engine. We know that this 
has hastened, if not occasioned, the death 
of several Presidents; but the point is 
the influence of office-seekers on legisla- 
tures. What consumption of time in 
advancing the claims of constituent can- 
didates! Indeed, a congressman recently 
announced that only on consideration of 
being no more an office-broker would he 
consent to a re-election; and some years 
ago a distinguished statesman was com- 
pelled to refuse all recommendations. 
Thus only could he obtain relief from 
incessant importunity and be enabled to 
perform his own official duties. What 
an incubus would competitive exami- 
nations remove from our legislatures ! 
What relief when, no longer waylaid by 
applicants, the legislator could devote his 
time to those national interests demand- 
ing study and reflection ! 

How grandly simple are the greatest 
discoveries,—the repetition of Columbus 
and the egg! The commonest objects 
around us furnish the most forcible 
agencies, The weight of the atmosphere, 
the latent heat of water, the undeveloped 
electricity. Every discovery of man has 
been long anticipated by the processes of 
nature. The bee constructs agreeably to 
the calculations of geometry. The spi- 
der may enter a caveat against the as- 
sumed invention of the balloon, the hife- 
preserving projectile, and the finest silk- 
loom. The improvement in lenses came 
from the human eye. The foundation of 
the Eddystone light-house originated 
from the roots of a tree. The heating 
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process by iron tubesis the miniature 
Gulf Stream; photography approximates 
the image on the retina; the condensa- 
tion of a document in a microscopic dot 
mirrors the volumes of memory impress- 
ed upon the brain, and all insurance is 
but the equilibrium of human brother- 
hood, We ascend a step higher in main- 
taining that all true legislation is a copy 
of those general laws established by in- 
finite wisdom, and man’s highest interest 
is to let these laws alone. Can man add 
a cubit to his stature? Can he improve 
the tint ofthe rainbow or decorate the 
lily ? The most skilful artist may improve 
himself, but not the landscape he en- 
deavors to depict: he fails as he is un- 
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natural: he succeeds when his hand is 
least seen in the reproduced scenery ; and 
thus that government ruling most by 
general laws will be the strongest, be- 
cause most assimilated to the Divine. 
The weaker nations will look to it as the 
tempest-tost mariner to the welcome 
beacon-light; people will long to be under 
its sway, not by purchase, not by conquest, 
but by the irrepressible force of a moral 
gravitation, That government expands 
by the power of unconscious influence, 
irresistible, because intangible. The pre- 
diction ofagesis fulfilled. Its officers are 
peace, its exactors righteousness. That 
empire is peace! and its blessings, univer- 
sal as the dew, return upon itself 


A PRAYER. 


O Love me, Lord! 


I am so faint, 


So weary of my pain! 
The fitful strength that came and went, 
It does not come again. 


O love me, Lord! 


I thought the world 


Was rich in all I sought; 
I thought the blessings of the heart 
With wealth of heart were bought, 


I thought a simple will for good 
Would keep all wrong away ; 

I thought, while love should hold them dear, 
The joys of earth would stay. 


O love me, Lord ! 


The way is hard, 


The shadows gather fast ; 
To right and left the landmarks lean— 
I cry to Thee at last! 


Graceless, and shorn, and spent, I come 
With not a gift for Thee— 

Only the shreds that strive to clothe 
The spirit’s poverty. 


O blesséd Lord! if I could feel 
Thine instant love and grace, 

My weary soul would leap to meet 
Thy glorious embrace. 


I think the ways of life would grow, 
Straightway, all smooth and bright; 

I'd take joy's scattered fragments up 
And bless them in Thy sight ; 
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I think the something that has lain 
Before my eyes so long, 

Lifeless and cold, would rise aglow 
And help me to be strong. 


O love me, Lord! 


If love Thou wilt— 


Ah me, why must I doubt! 
I feel Thy mighty tenderness 
Enfold the world about, 


I read Thy Word, with eager sense 
See Thee around, above, 

Yet dare not think so poor a thing 
As I, can have Thy love. 


O take me, Lord! 


Teach me to be 


Thy child in simple trust, 
In daily walk to serve Thee well 
Till dust return to dust. 


Till dust return to dust, dear Lord, 
Till soul shall speed to Thee— 
O love me, love me, love me, Lord! 


Now and eternally. 


—_——_0+ ¢—_____ 


LEISURE MOMENTS. 


Wits this last number of Hours aT 
Hoe there are no farewell words to say. 
To be sure, by the old pleasant name 
Maga will be known no longer; but it will 
be baptized into a new life; it will come to 
the familiar firesides—where so long and 
so warmly it has been welcomed—and to 
many others, in cheerier, more attractive 
guise than ever. It will have more to say 
in the long winter evenings that are com- 
ing—still better, and wiser, and livelier 
things, it hopes—and it will add the ever 
fresh and potent charm of pictures to its 
monthly ministrations of instruction and 
entertainment. Last, not least, it will 
renew many an old acquaintance with one 
whose pen has been the guide, and com- 
fort, and inspiration of thousands, and 
whose name is a household word through- 
out all this land. 


WHEN the war in Europe began, we re- 
member very well—forit was a wonderfully 
little while ago—how much fun was made 
of the extremely small amount of blood- 
shed that took place. ‘‘Only now and 
then a stray picket.” Our leading humorist 
wrote some very funny despatches ‘‘ from 


the seat of war,” telling how probable it 
was that fighting would be imminent, it 
the soldiers did not die of old age. But 
some thought of ’61, and shuddered. Sure 
enough, the drops were but a prelude to the 
deluge. Swift and awful the carnage; 
beyond power of imagination the wide- 
spread suffering and sorrowing. 

But even with the journals bringing to 
us such fearful accounts of slaughter, the 
glamour over all hides the red blood from 
our eyes. 

It is not till war is brought home to us 
that we see it in its true light. A soldier 
in the late war for the Union told us how 
suddenly the scales fell from his eyes. He 
stood for the first time in presence of 
those awful gray-coats. A shell came 
singing up the long street of the Pennsyl- 
vania town and exploded near where he 
stood by the side of his twelve-pounder, 
smashing the street lamp above his head. 
A sword-blade flew by and a comrade 
passed to the :ear, his hand one indistin- 
guishable mass of gore. He did not run. 
He was brave. He would fight to the 
death for his country. But how wicked 
and illogical war seemed to him at that 
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moment no one can tell who does not 

remember his first experience of battle. 
And yet, one has said, there is some- 

thing worse than war—it is cowardice. 


THE Emperor of the French aprisoner in 
the hands of King William; the Empress 
a refugee; the Republic peacefully pro- 
claimed in Paris; the populace tearing 
down that once potent ‘‘N” from palace 
and shop—events so unexpected and sud- 
den almost bewilder the reader of each 
morning’s strange and startling news. 
Where will it all end? How many thrones 
will be emptied before the commotion is 
over ? 


THe American newspapers have distin- 
guished themselves above all others during 
the war, for enterprise, and New York has 
been, in all the world, the city best in- 
formed as to the movements of the con- 
tending armies. But the worst as well as 
the best features of journalism have been 
displayed in the same crisis; there has 
been, anent the despatches, another of 
those periodic seasons of mutual revile- 
ment and recrimination with which the 
metropolis is favored. This kind of litera- 
ture is not, of course, indulged in merely 
for personal delectation. Editors are too 
shrewd to give up so much space to such 
really insignificant subjects as themselves, 
did not their ‘‘editorial instincts” tell 
them that the public like it. One paper, 
indeed—which is itself outside of the wran- 
gle—makes up a choice pot pourri of ex- 
pletive extracts for the delight of its own 
readers, who might else be disposed to 
grumble at the absence of such fragrant 
fragments, but who will roll under their 
tongue, as dainty morsels, ‘‘ swindler,” 
‘*cheat,” ‘‘trickster,” ‘‘ gangrene,” ap- 
plied to rivals in the newspaper field. 

But we respectfully submit that with all 
the subtlety and ingenuity and occasional 
force of abuse to which our city editors 
have arrived, they yet lack the alliterative 
splendor, the gorgeous imagery, the fear- 
less use of adjective and metaphor, the 
sheer overwhelming strength, which add 
a final grace and a crushing power of con- 
viction to the tirades of a Texan Tripod. 
We know a great deal in the East, but the 
far West can teach us much yet—if it is 
worth being taught. 


Leisure Moments. 
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THERE is an humble but not unimport- 
ant department of art which has failed to 
meet with that recognition at the hands of 
the critics which is its due. The great 
galleries which adorn our principal cities, 
and the lesser which private taste and 
munificence have supplied, can only be en- 
joyed at comparatively long intervals ; but 
there are galleries on wheels, of which all 
have the constant, free entrée, in omni- 
buses, steamboats, railroad cars. The 
artists are, and ever will remain, unknown 
to fame; yet they have done their best to 
add a grace to life and inculcate a taste 
for the fine arts among the masses of the 
people. 

Tired of our newspaper and of gazing 
out of window at the giddily shifting 
panorama of the country, we raise our 
eyes to the tablet where some modern 
Michael Angelo has sought to portray his 
highest ideas of poetry and loveliness. A 
gentleman with a turn-down collar and 
curly hair, wrapped grandly, gloomily, 
and peculiarly in a solemn-folded cloak, re- 
clines on the shore of a lake, and gazes 
languidly upon a lady in a white robe de 
nuit and a green scarf which passes around 
her waist and over her head after the man- 
ner of the ballet. Her hair is golden, her 
face is modestly averted, her feet are 
thirty-six inches from the ground, and she 
is without any visible means of support. 
Yet, to the gentleman with a turn-down 
collar (and to the artist) this is the true 
Spirit of Poesy. 

Or, on another panel, we find some phase 
of society, a lady in yellow, perhaps, out 
for a drive with a gentleman in green; or 
a maiden, with blue hair and purple eyes, 
complacently listening from her moonlit 
balcony toa swain, in a red cloak anda 
canary-colored waistcoat, serenading her 
with a pale violet guitar. 

Or here is a bit of medizval chivalry: a 
brave knight carrying a beautiful creature 
awhy in triumph from the Giant's Castle ; 
the castle being, to be sure, so small that 
you wonder that he should have taken the 
trouble to remove her from it; instead of 
carrying the whole thing off, giant and all, 
in his saddle-bags. 

Coming back to our own time we have 
the Italian organ-grinder, with his dog and 
monkey; it being quite easy after a little 
study to tell which is the organ; although 
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not so easy to determine the identity of 
the other members of the group. 

Then there is Tell shooting the apple, 
and a portrait of Wim-wim-wom-wom- 
mug, the great Indian warrior; to say 
nothing of innumerable thoroughly ideal 
heads, and any number of portraits repre- 


a 
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senting the Father and Mother of their 
country. 

What could be better food than these for 
contemplation and amusement ? what more 
full of suggestion as to the present and 
future of the art of interior decoration in 
America ? 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS ABROAD. 


Lonpon, August 20. 

“THe Wark” is still the one exciting 
topic occupying the minds of every one, to 
the almost total exclusion of the usual sub- 
jects of interest in ordinary times. Every 
day newspaper readers hunger for a new 
battle and complain of a want of incidents 
unless they hear of the slaughter of ten or 
twenty thousand men. Such a state of 
mind is of course incompatible with the 
cultivation of literature ; nor are publish- 
ers sorry to withhold the supply of books 
that would certainly fall flat from the 
press, on the plea of the customary dul- 
ness of the autumn for all kinds of trade. 
War Maps have been the chief things 
called for during the last month, though 
the rapid march of events has rendered 
most of them obsolete, and elaborate plans 
of the Rhine country and the German 
fortresses are quite out of date while the 
scene of action is confined to the soil of 
France. The leading book relating to the 
soul-stirring events now in progress is 7’he 
Military Resources of Prussia and France, 
and Recent Changes in the Art of War, by 
two competent authorities—Lieut-Colonel 
Chesney, whose Waterloo Lectures and 
criticisms of the War in the Southern 
States of America will be remembered by 
professional readers, and Henry Reeve, the 
translator of De Tocqueville’s Democracy, 
etc. The four essays comprised in this 
work have been known partially to the 
public through the medium of the Zdin- 
burgh R view, where they appeared, called 
forth by the Danish and Austro-Prussian 
wars of 1867. They are now revised by 
the light of succeeding events, and furnish 
the best 7 swmé of the military condition 
of the two contending powers yet acces;i- 
ble. Those who looked forward to an en- 
tire change in the art of war from the 
wonderful results of the application of 
science to arms of offence, will be surprised 


to learn from so capable a judge as Colone! 
Chesney how little the great principles of 
tactics and strategy are affected by modern 
improvements in weapons. The main¢e- 
sult of these has been to render entirely 
obsolete much of the old style of field 
manoeuvres, no longer practicable in the 
presence of an enemy from the range and 
accuracy of modern arms. In actual com- 
bat masses are still all-powerful, ‘‘ weight ” 
still tells, and the bayonet is yet unsuper- 
seded by the Chassepot or the Needle-gun 
in close action. Campaigns must be short 
and sharp ; the field of strategy is enlarged 
by railroads and the facility of modern 
means of communication. To conceal 
your men until they are wanted by ra- 
pidity of movement, and then to bear 
down all opposition by the concentration 
of overpowering numbers, is now, as ever, 
the chief aim of commanders, and these ob- 
jects have perbaps never been attained in 
such perfection as by the leaders of the 
German armies during the present cam- 
paign. Col. Chesney’s book is illustrated 
with frequent references to the American 
War of the Rebellion, a contest studied by 
him more carefully than by any other mili- 
tary critic. 

The History of the Overthrow of the Ger- 
manic Confederation by Prussia, in 1866, 
just published by Sir Alexander Malet, is a 
work of greater pretensions. The author, 
one of the most accomplished of English 
diplomatists, was Minister Plenipotentiary 
at Frankfort during the war, and has en- 
joyed unrestricted access to the best author- 
ities. The book is copiously illustrated with 
maps, military plans, etc., and will take its 
position as a valuable contribution to con- 
temporary history—always the most difli- 
cult to investigate the truth of. 

Another forthcoming book derives inter- 
est from passing events: 7’he Chaplain in 
the Field of War ; being the Experiences of 
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the Clerical Staff during the Prussian Cam- 
paign of 1866, from the Official Report of 
the Chaplain to the Prussian Court, Rev. 
B. Rogge ; and all who desire to read even 
the newspapers of the day understandingly, 
should study Captain Lendy’s recent trans- 
lation of Lavallée’s Physical, Historical, and 
Military Geography of Lurope. 

Though special correspondents have fared 
very badly since the commencement of the 
war, there has probably never been a time 
when so many men of literary ability were 
engaged in that capacity, as William Rus 
sell, Geo, Aug. Sala, Henry Mayhew, 
Henry Kingsley, the gentleman who only 
partially conceals his identity as ‘‘Azamat 
Batuk” the Turk, and many others. If war 
literature is scarce at present, the arrests, 
escapes, and adventures of these gentlemen 
in their ‘‘ pursuit of knowledge under diffi- 
culties ” will furnish incidents for an ample 
store of it for the future. 

Late events have given great interest and 
almost a prophetic significance to the esti- 
mate of the Prussian national character 
contained in Thomas Carlyle’s famous work, 
The Life of Frederick the Great. This will 
soon be commenced in the fine uniform 
Library Edition of his writings now in 
progress. 

The recent volumes issued are: Latter 
Day Pamphlets and The Life of John Stir- 
ling, with a fine portrait. Fewliterary un- 
dertakings of the day have been so well car- 
ried out as this edition; it leaves nothing to 
be desired in the way of mechanical or in- 
tellectual supervision, and from a business 
point of view is as successful as it deserves 
to be. It may be mentioned as a fact of 
literary statistics, that—the volumes being 
sold separately—the demand for the first 
volume, containing Sartor Resartus, is far 
greater than for any other; in fact, it has 
had to be reprinted several times. 

One of the most pleasant books lately 
published is A*heys, Castles, and Ancient 
Halls of England and Wales—their Legenda- 
ary Lore and Popular History, by John 
Timbs. It forms the two new volumes of 
Messrs. F. Warne & Co.’s Chandos Library. 
The matter, of course, has little claim to 
originality; bnt Mr. Timbs is one of the 
most experienced of compilers, and, with 
such materials as the subject afforded, has 
made an interesting and valuable work. 
No better companion, indeed, could be 
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found for the American traveller exploring 
England, and desirous of viewing under- 
standingly the scenes that are unanimous- 
ly allowed to make a deeper impression on 
Transatluntic visitors than any other class 
of attractions offered by Europe to the cul- 
tivated mind. 

The Abbeys of Fountain, Bolton, New- 
stead, Netley, and Tintern, —Warwick, 
Kenilworth, Arundel, and Rochester Castles, 
—the old Halls of Haddon, Hardwick, Pens- 
hurst, Knole, and the world-renowned ca- 
thedrals, and hundreds of similar places, 
all associated with memories of the past in 
song or history, are here described in con- 
nection with the romantic incidents and 
memorable personages whose fame is an 
enduring part of the heritage of their 
native land,—in short, two more agreeable 
and really valuable volumes will scarcely 
be found than this compact and unpretend- 
ing book. 

The Student's Manual of Oriental His- 
tory, of MM. Le Normant and Chevalier, 
has just been completed in an English 
dress by the appearance of Volume II. It 
comprises the Ancient History of the 
Medes and Persians, the Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians, and the Arabians. In copi- 
ousness and richness of information and 
command of the researches of continental 
students, there is no original English work 
of a similar character that can be compared 
to it. If its merits were known it would 
meet with a very wide circulation in Ame- 
rica, as affording precisely the kind of 
knowledge most wanted and least generally 
accessible in the country where ‘‘ Rollin” 
yet finds readers. 

Other recent books worth notice are: a 
handsome edition, at a moderate price, of 
Lord Erskine’s Speeches, the favorite book 
of our American legal orators, and hitherto 
scarce and dear. It forms two volumes 
octavo, and is edited with a memoir, etc., 
by Edward Walford. 

The Wild Garden ; or, our Groves and 
Shrubberies made beautiful by the Natural- 
ization of Hardy Exotic Plants, is by Mr. 
W. Robinson, whose labors in the cause of 
horticultural improvement in its widest 
sense have been made known by his at- 
tractive and successful book, 7'ie Parks 
and Gardens of Paris. 

Mr. Robinson is now on a visit to the 
United States, and will be certain to meet 
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with a warm reception from the numberless 
cultivators of his favorite science, nowhere 
more cherished or encouraged than in 
America. 

Prof. Tyndall’s two small volumes of 
Notes of Lectures on Electrical Phenvemena 
and Theories, and on Light, need no re- 
commendation to scientific readers. 

Dr. Scoffern’s Stray Leaves of Science 
and Folk Lore is also the work of a gentle- 
man known as a laborer in similar fields. 

In Theology there is little to remark ex- 
cept a new volume by Rev. T. H. Blunt, 
A Plain Account of the English Bible and 
its Translators from the Earliest Times ; 
a volume of sermons by Dr. Parker, author 
of ‘ Hece Deus,’ called The City Pulpit ; 
new editions of Rev. E. Paxton Hood’s 
eloquent Dark Sayings toa Harp ; and of 
that thrilling narrative of missionary trials, 
Fiji and the Fijians, by Thomas Wil- 
liams; and Missionary Labors among the 
Cannibals, extended with notices of recent 
events, by James Calvert. 

The creditable series of English reprints 
edited by Mr. Arber is enriched by an 
edition of the first old English poetical 
miscellany, known from the name of its 
publisher as Tottel’s Miscellany, Songs, 
and Sonnettes, by Henry Howard, Lord 
Surrey, Sir Thomas Wyat, etc. The two 
first editions, both published in 1557, and 
varying much in contents, are collected for 
this reprint; the copies made use of are 
both unique, from public libraries, and 
would bring much more than their weight 
in gold if they could now be procured. The 
mention of old: books naturally leads to an 
amusing little tract just issued by Mr. 
Blades, the author of the most thorough 
and carefully executed English bibliogra- 
phical work, The Life and Typography of 
William Caxton, Englands First Printer. 
This is an elaborate work, in two volumes 
Ato. Still following up the same track, Mr. 
Blades’ new brochure is called How to Tell a 
Caxton, with some Hints Where and How 
the Same might be Found. In his preface 
Mr. Blades notices that ‘‘ our most suc- 
cessful black letter opponents in the 
salesrooms and book-marts of Europe are 
Americans,” and how ‘the relics of early 
English literature are sought for by an 
ever-increasing body of intelligent book- 
lovers among them.” 
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How much yet remains to be gleaned in 
what most people would suppose an ex- 
hausted field, is proved by the fact that 
since 1819 (Mr. Blades says) we have made 
the discovery of twenty-seven Caxtons, of 
which the very titles of seventeen were then 
unknown, and ten are editions different to 
any at that period described. The account 
of some lucky jinds of the author's and 
others is quite a biographical romance, and 
the importance in a pecuniary sense of the 
pursuit is shown by the occurrence in the 
recent catalogue of one bookseller, Mr. B. 
Quaritch, of two ‘ Caxtons,” Z’he Game 
and Play of Chess Moralized, valued at 
£400; and Tour Landry, The Knight of 
the Toure, at £616. 

Shakespearians are waiting for new de- 
velopments promised them by Mr. I. 0. 
Halliwell, who has been so fortunate as to 
discover MS. documents relating to the 
poet’s career, and proving among other 
things that he really never was a pro- 
prietor of the Globe or other theatres, 
and that he only shared in the proceeds of 
the house, like other actors. This renders 
his rapidly acquired fortune still more a 
mystery than before. It is fortunate that 
these documents have found their way into 
the hands of a witness so entirely trust- 
worthy as Mr. Halliwell, as very great dis- 
credit has gradually become attached to 
other Shakespearian revelations of the 
last few years, and it is gratifying that the 
devotion of a life’s labor to a particular 
subject should meet with such a reward. 
Mr. Halliwell has recently printed what 
may be called a statistical account of his 
great edition of Shakespeare in sixteen 
volumes, folio. The impression was lim- 
ited to 150 copies. The editor has tried 
to ‘‘ keep the track” of every copy, and he 
gives a list of their present owners as far 
as he can trace them. Twenty-two copies 
he knows are in the United States, and 
from the evidence of names it is probable 
that five or six more have had the same 
destination. Twenty-five sets are still in 
the editor’s hands unsold. The remaining 
103 are in public and private libraries 
in England, with the exception of two 
or three in France and Germany. This is 
not an encouraging return for what ought 
to have been considered a national under- 
taking. 
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Lee & Shepard, Boston, have just pub- 
lished 7'he Princes of Art; Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Engravers. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. 8. R. Urbino, The book 
does not pretend to anything profound or 
original, and is somewhat careless in its 
wording; but is not without value as a 
handbook of art-biography, especially 
adapted to the young. 

In Dr. William Aikman’s Life at Home ; 
or, The Family and its Members (Samuel 
R. Wells, publisher, New York), there is 
so much good sense and good advice, put 
in such simple, sometimes such telling 
language, that we could wish this little book 
might be read and pondered everywhere. 
A book of somewhat similar scope is Home 
Life; or, How to make Home Happy; a book 
for parents, children, brothers and sisters. 
(New York, Carlton & Lanahan.) It is by 
Marianne Farningham, an English lady, who 
certainly has a ‘‘happy knack of saying good 
things, and giving good advice, without be- 
coming dull or wearisome.” We like very 
much the author’s style and spirit; the 
former straightforward and winning, the 
latter healthful and liberal. We do not, 
however, subscribe to all the editor has to 
say in his foot-notes ; and regard his dis- 
tinction between historical and other tales 
as rather indefinite and unsatisfactory. 

A volume of great popular interest is Jn- 
vention and Discovery (imported by Scrib- 
ner, Welford & Co.); a collection of in- 
teresting anecdotes relative to inventors 
and inventions, and with several excellent 
wood engravings. The fact that necessity 
is the true mother of invention, is brought 
out very forcibly by these entertaining 
stories. ‘‘ But forthe extensive cotton man- 
ufacture, very early established in Lanca- 
shire, it may safely be assumed that the 
idea of the spinning-jenny could not have 
occurred at Hargreaves; nor that of the 
spinning-frame to Paul or Arkwright; nor 
that of the mule to Crompton; nor would 
the numerous inventions that have arisen 
from these, in all probability, have 
existed; or, if at all, not in their present 
form.” 

The Literature and the Literary Men of 
Great Britain and Ireland, by Abraham 
Mills, reappears in a new edition, com- 
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prising two handsome volumes, with the 
imprint of the Harpers. Its solid old- 
school merits have been generally recog- 
nized by good teachers, and by the intel- 
ligent press, We put on our critical spec- 
tacles, and were lucky enough to see ‘‘ Sel- 
don” for ‘‘Selden” (the learned Selden), 
and ‘‘ Spencer” for ‘* Spenser” (Edmund). 
The oft-misquoted characterization of 
Chaucer, as ‘well of English undefyled,” 
is not amended from its current corrupted 
form, ‘‘the pure well of English undefiled.” 
But these, and similar mistakes, may be 
turned to excellent account in the hands of 
a skillful teacher, to bait the critical scent 
of his pupils for the quest of his author's 
inaccuracies. It is very well for learners 
to know that even books are not infallible. 
But without infallibility, Mr. Mills’s book 
is admirably fitted to lead the way to a 
wide acquaintance with English literature. 
There is special reason, since Mr. Mills’s 
decease, why the copyright of these vo- 
lumes should yield, as we hope it will, a 
generous return. 

An Etonian has attempted to do for his 
school what Tom Hughes has done for 
Rugby, and although the Recollections of 
Eton (Harper & Brothers) are not at all 
likely to take the place of Tom Brown, in 
the popular affections, they will still be read 
eagerly by all the boys, young and old, on 
both sides the water. The illustrations, 
which are by Sydney P. Hall, add greatly 
to the attraction of the interesting, yet 
simply told narrative. 

Summer Drift- Wood for the Winter Fire 
(A. D. F. Randolph) is the suggestive title 
of a little volume by Rose Porter, which is 
intended to draw the thoughts of children 
to religious themes. It may be a question 
whether a work so subjective in its treat- 
ment is likely to have the desired effect with 
the average child; although its gentle, 
winning spirit must prove greatly in its fa- 
vor, with both old and young. The story, 
if so it can be called, isin the form of a 
diary ; and is generally very natural in style, 
as well as exceedingly suggestive. Indeed 
one of the mottoes of Summer Drift-wood, 
is particularly appropriate: ‘‘ The best of a 
book, is not the thought which it contains, 
but the thought which it suggests. Just as 
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the charm of music, dwells not in the tones, 
but in the echoes of our hearts.” 

From the same publisher we have White 
as Snow, a story also with a religious in- 
tent, by Edward and Ruth Garrett. It is 
written with vim and cleverness; and leads, 
through an interesting story of English life, 
te that old and saving truth: ‘‘ Come, now, 
and let us reason together: though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow.” 

Among text-books we have a German 
Course, adapted to uf in Colleges, High- 
Schools, and Academies, by Geo. F. Com- 
fort, A.M. (Harper & Brothers), The 
author has aimed, he tells us, to incorpo- 
rate in his course the most advanced views 
and principles of linguistic instruction as 
held by the best writers upon philology. 
The five chief wants of a person thrown 
suddenly into a foreign country, are a vo- 
cabulary of words, a knowledge of gram- 
matical forms, of syntactical laws, and of 
idiomatic construction, and of the laws of 
pronunciation. It is the endeavor in the 
lessons to meet these wants ‘‘ in such con- 
secutiveness of order as to make the know- 
ledge of the language a natural and sym- 
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metrical growth.” Appletan & Co. publish 
A Practical Grammar of the German Lan- 
guage, by Hermann D. Wrage, A.M., in 
which the ordinary method is departed 
from. In sixty lessons the fundamental 
principles of the German language are pre- 
sented; but these are not embodied in set 
rules, but rather indicated at the head of, 
and developed in each lesson. This plan, 
however, ‘‘does not of necessity render 
the book useless for those teachers who 
prefer the old system; on the contrary, 
their convenience has been kept in view 
by the author in preparing the work, and 
the exercises will be found to offer ready 
illustrations of the rules of grammar, which 
must be given by the master as he pro- 
ceeds,” 

Miss Eliza A. Youmans, sister of the dis- 
tinguished Professor, has done a graceful 
and a most valuable work in the prepara- 
tion of The First Book of Botany; De- 
signed to cultivate the Observing Powers of 
Children. By Miss Youmans’ method the 
pupil is told very little, but sent to the 
plant to get his knowledge of it. The book, 
she declares, is designed to help him in this 
work, never to supersede it, 








